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Aberration and the Swings 


Cc. H. CLAUDY 


HE actual doing of a thing is not 

always the difficult part. It is the 

knowledge when to do it, why it is 
done, how much to do, that takes time, 
knowledge and practice to acquire. Thus, 
there is nothing inherently difficult about 
using a knife on a person and cutting; but 
one naturally goes to an experienced and 
well-qualified surgeon for an operation. 
Wielding a brush and laying on paint is an 
“art” learned by house-painters in a short 
time; painting a picture, knowing how 
much paint to put on, when and where to 
put it, and when to stop, are things many 
artists take years to acquire — and some 
never do. Depressing the keys of a piano 
so that the instrument produces notes is 
something any child can manage; mechan- 
ism will produce such technique as no 
Rosenthal ever possessed; but knowing 
just when, just how hard, just how much 
to finger the keys — that is quite another 
matter. 

Any one can take photographs. A dol- 
lar Brownie, a pressing of the button, an 
immersion of the film in a certain solution 
at a certain temperature for a certain time 
in a tank, a fixing according to directions 
any small child can follow ; an open-and- 
shut proposition in paper such as blue- 
print, will produce a photograph, and a 
good one, with a little practice. But to 
make a photographic masterpiece, to pro- 
duce a picture which is truly artistic, takes 
something more than such elementary 
knowledge. 


Nor do I speak now of knowledge of 
art — of values, tones, lights and compo- 
sition. Your pianist has to have technique 
before he can make music out of notes. 
Your actor has something more in him 
than an ability to string words together. 
Your photographer who has capacity for 
real pictorial work must know the tech- 
nique of his art if he is to arrive anywhere 
with reasonable certainty. 

And, to my certain knowledge, many 
who are artistic to their finger-tips, who 
have much knowledge of all which goes to 
make the painting of a picture, who have 
the capacity to express the idea within 
them, fail more often than they succeed, 
because they do not know enough of the 
technique of photography, the mechanics 
of their instruments, the optics of their 
lens, when they tackle the camera and its 
eye of glass. Wherefore this elementary 
exposition of certain powers in the hands 
of him who, with a camera, would produce 
real pictures. 

Spherical aberration is not an unmixed 
evil, as it is sometimes claimed to be by 
those to whom scientific perfection is the 
Ultima Thule of lens-making. Spherical 
aberration is the name given to that fault 
in a lens which causes it to form an image 
which, instead of being even, over a flat 
service — required because glass plates 
are flat —is dished, curved, concave, in 
form. Figure 1 illustrates this aberration 
diagrammatically, and greatly exagger- 
ated. 
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If the center of the field of a lens of a 
certain f. value is always out of focus when 
the edges are in focus, or if the center is 
always in focus when the edges are other 
than sharp, it follows that, with such a 
lens, at that certain opening, it is normally 
impossible to make a picture entirely 
sharp all over. To overcome this, those 
desiring to make pictures which are sharp, 
top, bottom, sides and center, should either 
stop their lenses down, thus producing 
cones of light so small that a cross-section 
of them appears to the eye as a point (see 
Diagram 2), or employ an anastigmat lens, 
in which the spherical aberration, along 
with many other lens-faults, is to all in- 
tents and purposes eliminated over the 
field the lens is designed to cover. 

But this same aberration is most useful 
in certain kinds of pictorial work. It is 
made useful by adjustments on the camera 
—the rising and falling-front and the 
swinging-backs. If the lens is directly op 
posite the center of the plate, and the 
plate is square, the diffusion of focus, when 
the center is sharply focused, begins at the 
center and spreads to all the edges equally. 
If the lens is raised above the center of the 
plate, this region of diffusion spreads more 
towards the bottom of the plate (top of the 
picture) than it does towards the top of 
the plate (bottom of the picture). If the 
lens is below the center of the plate the 
reverse is the case — the diffusion spreads 
more towards the top of the plate (bottom 
of the picture) and less towards the bottom 
of the plate (top of the picture). The same 
effect is had if the lens is shifted to one 
side or the other of the center (see Dia- 
gram 3). 

But few plates are square. They are 
oblong. Consequently, by shifting the 
reversible back from the upright to the 
horizontal, or vice versa, we can eliminate 
much of the ‘‘dishing”’ from either top or 
bottom or either side, and magnify it on 
the other dimension. This power to put 
the center of sharp focus where we will 
upon the plate, and make the recession of 
sharp focus spread up, down or to either 
side at will, is one of two important bits 
of technical knowledge which the artist 
with the camera should master thoroughly, 


for reasons which should be plain without 
explanation. 

The swing-back, horizontal or perpen- 
dicular, should not be used for adjust- 
ments of focus without a full understand- 
ing of the lens — whether or not it has 
spherical aberration, or, if having it, 
whether or not the stopping down of the 
lens to a certain point will eliminate it. Its 
first purpose is to rectify slanting lines in 
the image when the lens is pointed up or 
down, by bringing the plate perpendicular 
to the plane of perpendicular lines in 
whatever is being photographed. The 
swing-back has, for the pictorialist, much 
more important functions to perform. It 
enables him, without the aid of spherical 
aberration or when using a lens which is in 
itself rectified in this respect, to bring the 
point of sharpest focus to one plane upon 
his plate, and, with the use of the side- 
swing, to make this plane a point (see 
Diagram 4). 

Obviously, if the degree of spherical 
aberration is enough in itself to allow all 
portions of the picture not desired sharp 
to be of the required degree of softness, 
the swings need not be used for this pur- 
pose. But degrees of spherical aberration 
differ in lenses according to focus and ac- 
cording to make, and, in the same lens, 
according to the relative opening, so that 
it is perfectly possible that use may be 
made of the swing-backs and side-swing, 
the rising-front and the spherical aberra- 
tion of the lens for the same ultimate pur- 
pose, all at the same time. 

Perhaps some one may remark at this 
point, ‘But it isn’t necessary to know all 
this — all that is required is to watch the 
image on the ground-glass, and see that 
the result is attained.”’ 

But this is not the case. If by watching 
the ground-glass you do not get the effect 
you desire, in the place you desire it, and 
do not know the reason for your non- 
success, or the cause of what you do, how, 
save by tedious trial and error, will you 
get it? It is true that a painter may try a 
dozen effects with different colors before 
getting what he wants, may apply the 
brush and paint out, try a different brush, 
a different medium and, at last, only 
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through what is in a sense trial and error, 
arrive at the result which he desires. And 
so may you make a dozen photographs of 
one scene, with this, that and the other 
focus, from the other, that and this stand- 
point, and so at last, by a similar process 
of trial and error, arrive at the effect you 
had in mind when you started. But the 
painter knew, when he made his various 
trials, how to use his brush, and what they 
and the brush might be expected to do. 
He was not learning the use of his tools in 
so trying, but aiming at a certain effect, 
the looks of which he could not judge until 
he saw it. So you, with your camera, may 
be aiming at a certain effect, and be un- 
able to know whether you have it until 
you see the print; but that is no good argu- 
ment why you should be learning your 
technique while you are trying to get the 
effect. 

Know what you do, why you do it, and 
what results will follow — leave the trial 
and error for the thing itself, not the use 
of the tools which you use to make the 
thing. 

It seems almost supererogatory to say 
for what purposes, artistically, such aids 
as swing-back and lens-aberration should 
be used, but perhaps a concrete example 
or two may serve better than dogma. Let 
us suppose you are photographing a hill- 
side, from the bottom of which a winding 
path leads over the hill, and that the top 
shows trees against the sky-line. You can 
get it all sharp by focusing on the near 
middle-distance and stopping down. But 
you don’t want it all sharp. You want the 
near foreground and middle-distance rea- 
sonably distinct, the sky-line softened, the 
trees just hazy enough not to have that 
microscopic detail which your eye does 
not see. What do you do? 

If your lens is anastigmatic, you have no 
spherical aberration to help you. You 
have recourse to the swings. You don’t 
focus on the near foreground, because 
that throws the background too much out 
of focus. You tilt the back a little, the 


top slightly further from the lens than the 
bottom. Then, on examination, you find 
that focusing on the middle-distance, as 
before, keeps the immediate foreground 


from being too much out of focus, while 
the background is softened to just the re- 
quired amount (see Diagram 5). 

A somewhat different case is found in 
making a picture of a cottage, in front of 


which is a rather long fence. If you get 
the cottage and the fence quartering the 
camera — so it is taken from one corner, in 
other words — you will find that, focus 
how you will, some part of that fence is 
going to “fuzz up.” Moreover, with a 
long-focus lens it is going to do this to too 
great an extent. So the side-swing is 
brought into play, to bring the plate more 
nearly parallel with the fence, when the 
focusing can be made much more even. 
Using the side-swing for this purpose 
eliminates it from further consideration 
for other purposes. It is in such a case as 
this that the adjustment of the sliding- 
front may be found useful to throw the 
center of sharp focus of the lens afflicted 
with spherical aberration where you desire 
it, so that the cottage and the fence alone 
preserve enough clarity of focus to make 
your picture what you want, while soft- 
ness and roundness form the background 
and surrounding trees. 

The photographic technician, who has 
nothing of the artist about him, is by now 
frothing at the mouth. I can fairly hear 
him declaim: 

“But your angles are all wrong! You 
can’t use swing-backs and swing-fronts 
that way without entirely upsetting your 
drawing. Your perpendicular lines won’t 
be perpendicular, and your horizontal 
lines won’t be horizontal!” 

He’s quite right —they won't. But 
neither he, nor you, nor any one else will 
know the difference, in landscape work; 
no, not even landscape-work with figures, 
unless the figures bulk very large in the 
scene. There are no perpendicular lines 
in a landscape, and but one horizontal 
line in nature at all, which cannot be 
changed in direction some small degree 
without looking unnatural. The one ex- 
ception is the horizon-line, which must, in 
a seascape, be horizontal. No tree which 
ever grew but what would look as natural 
two or three degrees off the perpendicular; 
no road, nor river, nor stream which 
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wanders straight away but what can be, 
optically, bent from its course a trifle 
without impairing the result. You are not 
trying to make a map, you know, but a 
picture; it is not your intention to see how 
closely you can copy the scene in front of 
you, otherwise you would but stop to 
U. S. 128 and proceed. You are entirely 
justified to use the swings and the aberra- 
tion of your lens in any way which you 
can, to produce the softness where you 
want it, the sharpness where you want it; 
and if, in doing so, you do destroy abso- 
lute rectilinearity of the right lines in the 
picture which are not there, who is to 
know — more, who, knowing, cares ? 


EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS 


Figure 1. Spherical aberration, greatly 
exaggerated. The rays of light from the 
lens, L, instead of coming to a focus on a 
flat plane (the plate) F F, are focused upon 
an imaginary curved surface, X X. Threc 
cones of light are shown, focused on three 
points on this surface, 1, 3 and 5. The in- 
verted cone which follows all continued 
cones of light from a lens makes a circle 
of confusion at 2 and 6 upon the plate, F F; 
in other words, only the center of the image 
is in focus, the edges are fuzzy. If the 
plate be moved towards the lens, to occupy 
the plane shown by the dotted line at G G, 
the cones of light focused at 1 and 5 are in 
focus on the plate at G G, but the center 
cone is cut by the plate before it comes to a 
focus, and thus, at 4, there is a circle of 
confusion. In other words, the plate here 
is sharp at the edges and fuzzy in the 
center. 

Figure 2. The same as Figure 1, but 
showing how and why spherical aberration 
is eliminated by stopping down. Here is a 
diaphragm, D, in front of the lens, L, with 
an opening, O. The light from the sub- 
ject, being photographed, has to pass this 
diaphragm before it strikes the lens, L, 
and the bases of the cones of light formed 
by it are of the same diameter as is the stop. 
While, as before, the cones at 1, 3 and 5 
are at sharp focus only on a curved sur- 
face, the diameters of the cone at 4 and 


of the inverted cones at 2 and 6 are so 
small as to be practically points, and they 
so appear to the eye. The plate here can 
be either at F F or G G, and have all parts 
in focus at either place. They are not all 
actually in focus, but, with reference to 
the tiv of an inch usually taken as the 
measure of the size of a circle of con- 
fusion which can be considered sharp by 
the eye, they are. 

Figure 3. Shows a lens at L, and the 
same lens, raised by means of the rising 
front at L. The cones of light formed by 
the lens in its normal position have been 
drawn in heavy lines, that they may the 
more readily be distinguished. In the first 
position, the center of the plate is sharply 
focused, and the edges are soft, on account 
of the cones of light coming to a focus on 
the curved surface X X, at 1, 2 and 3, in- 
stead of on the plate, F F. In the second 
position, the lens has been raised above 
the center of the plate, with the result that 
the sharp part of the image is at 6, while 
all below it, down to 7, is soft and fuzzy. 
As the top of the plate is the bottom of the 
picture, or foreground, the diagram ex- 
plains why raising the lens and tilting the 
camera keeps the foreground sharp and 
softens a background without disturbing 
the focus. 

Figure 4. Is a representation of the 
plate when tilted with both swings, hori- 
zontal and perpendicular, showing that 
but one point upon it, and that the center, 
is in sharp focus. 

Figure 5. Represents a landscape show- 
ing a hillside and a tree and a greatly ex- 
aggerated lens and plate. The cones of 
light starting from the points ‘‘a,”’ ‘‘b,” and 
““c”? come to a focus at “‘y,” and ‘‘z.”’ 
Reference to the normally perpendicular 
plate, P P, shows that only ‘“‘y,” the middle 
distance, would be reasonably sharp — 
both foreground and background being 
softened. But by tilting the plate back- 
wards, as shown at T T, it is seen that “‘x,” 
the immediate foreground, is sharp, “‘y”’ is 
reasonably sharp, and only “‘z”’ is softened, 
and that not nearly so much as if the plate 
were upright. 


Art makes no concessions, it imposes them. 
— EpovarD PAILLERON. 
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On Copying Daguerreotypes | 


LESLIE S. TRUSO 


AGUERREOTYPES are _notori- 
ous for a very irritating tendency 
to reflect the lens-mount and 

camera-front when copying; and very fre- 
quently amateurs are dismayed by the 
apparent difficulties which present them- 
selves on attempting, for the first time, 
to reproduce these quaint little relics of 
early Victorian days. The two most 
popular methods at present are: 

Firstly, by setting 
the photograph in a 
deep box with a slit 
at the side or top 
to allow the light to 
fall directly on it 
and nowhere else, 
the camera-front be- 
ing inserted at the 
opening. This 
method is good, but 
somewhat lengthy, 
inasmuch as the box must be prepared 
beforehand, and then, owing to limited 
illumination, the exposure is long. 

The second method is by suspending 
a piece of black velvet over a clothes- 
horse or other accessory, and cutting 
a hole in the centre through which the 
lens is thrust in such a manner that none 
of the mount shows, thus avoiding 
reflections. Unfortunately black velvet is 
not always at hand, and is a somewhat 
expensive article to buy, so another 
method must be thought of. 

The arrangement shown in the diagram 
illustrates a method by which I overcame 
the difficulties of beth reflection and 
exposure, and at the same time the re- 
sulting copy is found to possess far more 
brilliancy than is obtainable by any of the 
other methods described in this article. 


A space should be cleared on a table 
close to the window, and the camera A, 
the daguerreotype B, and a piece of 
smooth white pasteboard C, set thereon in 
the manner indicated. The pasteboard 
must be as near to the camera as possible, 
and exactly parallel to the daguerreotype 
— further, the smaller the angle ABC 
the better —next, focus. If the setting 
has been correctly done, the picture on the 
ground-glass will be 
negative owing to 
the daguerreotype re- 
flecting a white ob- 
ject, and the de- 
veloped plate will 
be a positive, from 
which a negative 
must be made by 
A contact. Owing to 
the bright nature of 
the image the expo- 
sure is extremely short, even with a slow 
plate. The advantages of this method 
are: added brilliancy, shortness of ex- 
posure and total avoidance of undesir- 
able reflections. It has one disadvan- 
tage, that of a very slight, imperceptible, 
but quite inevitable distortion of the 
image on account of the angle at which 
it is set to the camera —this distortion 
can, in many cases, be rendered invisible 
by a little judicious tilting in the enlarger. 

The distortion referred to could easily 
be avoided by using the side-swing of the 
camera-back so as to get plate and 
daguerreotype parallel. As a very short 
exposure is all that is necessary, we can 
afford to stop down to obtain sharp 
focus. If the angle ABC is kept as 
small as possible excessive stopping down 
can be avoided.— Photo - Notes. 


Each country should have its pictorial mark, 
— ALFRED STEVENS. 
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Home-Made Plate-Sunk Mounts 


I. W. BLAKE 


LATE-SUNK impression is a de- 
P pression made by forcing with care- 

ful pressure a steel die into a sheet 
of either light or medium-weight paper. 
The design is always plain, the body being 
a smooth flat surface, while the outline 
takes an oval, an oblong, a round, or a 
square form according to the shape of the 
die employed. This design is termed 
plate-sunk, because the die is sunk— 
literally into the surface of the paper. 

For photographic prints, this plate-sunk 
finish cannot be surpassed. It has an 
elegance of its own, its rich simplicity giv- 
ing a marked individuality to each print, 
just as an etching or an engraving with a 
plate-sunk outline is much more impres- 
sive than one finished in the plain. It 
possesses, moreover, the advantage that 
it can never become common among 
amateurs; for the reason that the art of 
turning out a good plate-sunk mount, 
while easy in itself, is one that will not 
appeal to a careless, impatient worker. 

Steel dies and heavy pressure are not 
needed in amateur work. The paper 
used is generally of light or medium weight, 
and can be readily manipulated to produce 
a similar effect by means of a simple ap- 
paratus. This consists of two thin boards, 
each cleated to prevent warping. These 
boards are hinged together at one end, so 
that they may be opened like a book. In 
the upper board, an opening is cut, turn- 
ing it practically into a frame. On the 
lower board is fastened a plate or block 
of the exact shape of the opening in the 
frame, but somewhat smaller, so that when 
the frame is shut down, this plate or block 
rises with some free play, through the 
opening, standing about a quarter of an 
inch higher than the latter. ‘To make the 
plate-sunk impression, the paper sheet is 
shut in firmly between these boards, the 
pressure between the block and the open- 
ing bending the paper into shape. The 
outline is then further accented by gentle 
rubbing with a bone or ivory paper-cutter 


—not metal, for metal may discolor the 
paper. When released, the paper sheet 
should have a neatly turned depression of 
the block’s outline. 

Frames like the foregoing may some- 
times be found in stock, but they are 
usually sold in small sizes, thus limiting 
the work. A serviceable substitute may 
be made by hinging two thick cardboard 
mounts together with strong cloth, and 
using a light-struck glass plate for the 
block, cut to the size to correspond to 
the opening in the upper mount. The 
requirements are always that the opening 
be true to measure, and cut out with abso- 
lutely smooth edges and corners. The 
block’s face, sides, corners and, especially, 
its edges must be perfect in outline, with- 
out bruise or indentation, as any defect or 
unevenness will be reproduced with start- 
ling fidelity when rubbed with the bone 
paper-cutter. Metal or wooden blocks 
may be used if preferred, but glass should 
always have its sharp edges carefully 
dulled with fine emery paper, as otherwise 
they will cut through the paper. 

These blocks, and even the glass plate, 
can be attached to the foundation board 
with library paste. If care is taken to pre- 
serve these home-made _ plate-sinking 
frames from warping, they will do excel- 
lent work, and under reasonable treat- 
ment, last a long time. Their advantage 
is that they may be made in any size, and 
the number unlimited. 

Before making such frames, it will be 
well to study the important subject of 
proportion by the examination of a num- 
ber of plate-sunk finished pictures, as 
for example, book-frontispieces, or a large 
wall engraving. Note the liberal space 
allowed between the actual engraving and 
the outline of the plate-sunk depression, 
and also the wide margin that surrounds 
the whole. It will be seen that the margins 
are not of uniform width. That the best 
proportion allows the widest margin at 
the base, the next widest at the top, while 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 


the side margins are narrower than the 
top margin. This rule of proportion holds 
good in both perpendicular and horizontal 
subjects, although in fanciful arrangement, 
the margins are sometimes varied to even 
a freak degree. It is for the worker to dis- 
play his artistic taste by selecting the 
size of sheets that will most effectively bring 
out the beauty of his prints, remembering 
always that wide margins, well propor- 
tioned, impart the richest effect. 

There are various ways of finishing in 
this plate-sunk style. One way is to 
plate-sink a blank sheet of the selected 
paper, afterward pasting the print into 
position. The main objection to this is 
that the sheet is apt to cockle, even though 
very thick paste is used. If dry mounted, 
pressure from the warm iron is sure to 
blot out the clean-cut edges of the plate- 
sunk depression. The better way is to 
paste the print directly upon the sheet and, 
when dry and smooth, produce the plate- 
sunk effect after careful centering. 


WILFRED A, FRENCH 


The most artistic, expensive and diffi- 
cult method consists in carrying out the 
operations of printing, developing and 
fixing directly upon large-sized sheets of 
gaslight papers, plate-sinking each sheet 
when it is dry and smooth after pressure 
in the blotter-book dryer. This method 
is the most artistic because it gives a finish 
exactly like that of a high-priced engrav- 
ing, there being no eye-catching line of 
separation such as appears when the print 
is pasted upon the sheet. It is expensive, 
because large-sized sheets of fine gaslight 
paper are costly, and there will be waste 
at first. The method is difficult, because 
the handling of such large sheets requires 
a quick eye and hand, and good judgment. 
To keep the margins absolutely spotless 
is a heart-wearing task—yet, the game is 
well worth the candle. Prints finished as 
described will be very different from the 
common run, and ten thus finished will 
be worth more than five hundred 
mounted in the ordinary way. 
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A Home-Made Paper Developing-Box 


EARL FULLERTON 


ORKERS who use gaslight de- 

veloping-paper and who have 

not access to strong artificial 
illumination — gas or electric light — may 
wish to copy my simple and home-made 
contrivance for this purpose. Take an 
ordinary wooden box about to x 20 x 30 
inches, such as may be found in any store. 
I mention these dimensions, because they 
are those of the box that I happen to have. 
Setting it on its narrow side, cut a hole A 
in the box at the 


to fasten the door to the box, as indicated 
in the diagram. A door, similar to the 
middle one, may be made at C — the end 
of the front side of the box — to admit the 
printing-frame, which, in my case, is a 
5x7; hence I made this narrow door 
about eight inches high and two inches 
wide and fastened it at the top by means 
of a piece of leather. Now make another 
similar door at the opposite end and same 
side of the box. Thus, two printing- 
frames can be used at 
the same time. This 


center of the top, as 


seen in the accom- CAD 


completes the box. 


panying diagram. This 
affords an opening for 
the escape of the 


Place the lamp inside 
and all is ready. 
The advantages 


fumes and heat of the 
lamp, which is placed 
directly in the center 
of the box immediately 
underneath the open- 


gained by using such 
a box are as follows: 
C] The paper should print 
in about one-half the 
time required by the 


ing. An opening for 
a door is then cut in 
the middle of the front side large enough 
to admit an ordinary lamp. I use a 
low or flat lamp with a No. 2 burner. 

For the door or opening make a frame 
of the proper size and cover it with yellow 
post-office paper or yellow fabric, which 
will give plenty of safe light to work by 
without fogging. Use pieces of leather 
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same light not con- 
fined. The nega- 
tive is always the same distance from the 
light, which latter is always uniform, as it 
does not need to be turned up or down 
until the work is finished. Therefore, 
prints exposed in this manner receive 
more correct and uniform illumination. 
Also, one can produce four or five times as 
many prints as by the open lamp-light. 


WILLIAM F, LAMBRECHT 
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Traffic in Second-Hand Apparatus 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY 


S I sat at my desk recently delving 
into a huge pile of correspondence 
from photographic bargain-hunt- 

ers, one of my clerks laid before me with 
other things a copy of PHoro-ERA, calling 
my attention to an editorial therein, the 
subject of which has been chosen for this 
article. It occurred to me, then and 
there, that some one should take it upon 
himself at least to write a little more at 
length regarding illegitimate traffic, for it 
is along this branch of the business that 
so little in the past has been said. _ Illegiti- 
mate traffic, particularly that end of it re- 
lating to lenses, has always been, and 
always will be, found in a more or less 
flourishing condition. It is true that less 
of the illegitimate was to be found ten or 
fifteen years ago. This is entirely reason- 
able, for the general photographic busi- 
ness in those days was on a much smaller 
scale than that of to-day. To-day the 
light-fingered family has become one of 
the problems in the photographic busi- 
ness, and the best evidence that this 
element has come to stay, is found in the 
fact that it has become so profitable. 

The professional photographer is by 
far the easiest mark for the lens-thief. 
One can visit a dozen studios here in a 
very short space of time, and the operating- 
room in nearly all of these places will be 
found without a human being in it. The 
owner perhaps may be in the dark-room 
developing, or he may be on the roof hust- 
ling out a lot of prints. It matters not to 
the thief, for there stands the camera with 
a hundred dollar anastigmat staring him 
in the face. If the photographer had 
owned a_hundred-dollar diamond he 
would have taken it along with him; but 
the lens—oh, no, that will take care of itself. 
Possibly this is true, if it be of the old, 
Long Tom cannon variety that nobody 
wants; but of late years this type of ob- 
jective has deservedly become obsolete, 
and the modern anastigmat adorns the 
camera instead. 


The photographer who is separated from 
the medium through which his success 
may depend, parts with a friend, indeed, 
and is entitled to all the sympathy we can 
offer. But that does not bring back the 
lens, therefore what is to be done? The 
thief knows better than to visit a legitimate 
supply-house, for there he would be 
obliged to prove title to the property in 
some way, and he is not the one to take 
such a chance as this. The pawn-shop 
is his haven of refuge, for he knows the 
owner cannot possibly notify the police 
sufficiently in time to block any game of 
his. 

When a photographer finds that his 
lens is missing, the first thing to do is to 
notify police headquarters, requesting that 
a search of the pawn-shops be made. If 
this search is made promptly it will, in 
a certain number of cases, be of benefit. 
The stock-houses dealing in second-hand 
lenses should also be notified, since a be- 
ginner at the game might go there instead. 

The dealer in second-hand goods is 
alive to the principle involved in lending 
encouragement to light-fingered artists, 
and when any concern does in any way so 
encourage, it at once becomes nothing less 
than a fence and should be summarily 
dealt with as such. All good lenses have 
the numbers and makers’ names engraved 
either on the barrel or on the mount — but 
all so engraved may not be genuine — and 
if stolen may be claimed at any time if 
found. 

There is scarcely any excuse for a 
dealer having stolen goods in his posses- 
sion, although there are times when the 
best of them are deceived. One who has 
had an atom of experience in buying 
second-hand goods can instantly size up 
the real article — the experienced thief — 
but it is the beginner who is apt to get by 
you. In him you fail to recognize the 
usual traits of the old, seasoned veteran 
and, as a consequence, considerable in 
him is overlooked. 
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When your customer hands to you a 
flangeless lens, suspicion number one 
should at once be aroused. In his hurry 
to get away, the thief seldom succeeds in 
getting the flange. Again you are asked 
to make an offer and are seldom asked a 
definite figure in return. Five or ten 


J. CRAIG ANNAN 


dollars, either way, little concerns the 
thief, as his main object is to realize 
something on the stolen property and 
quickly fade from view. Unless your 
man is a finished artist, he will become 
nervous and over-anxious to put the deal 
through, while, on the other hand, an 
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innocent individual impresses you just the 
reverse. When all signs fail and you 
feel that your man should be put through 
the third degree, just ask him to leave the 
lens until the title can be investigated. 
Stolen property cannot stand the latter 
test. 

But the photographer is not the only 
one who suffers by the class which makes 
a business of stealing or handling stolen 
goods. Stock-houses are occasionally 
raided, and when this occurs, the goods, 
if stolen in quantity, are generally shipped 
to other large cities and so disposed of, 
that detection may become difficult or im- 
possible. Again, new recruits in the 
game may sometimes be found working 
side by side with other employes where 
lenses and cameras are kept for sale. 
When this occurs, a fence generally ex- 
ists, and a stolen article is then passed 
along to another who is more experienced 
in making a successful disposition. 

A few years ago the pawn-shops scarcely 
knew a photographic lens from a pair of 
roller skates, and, as a consequence, their 
proprietors were almost afraid to deal in 
them at all, but now all this has changed 
since the pawn-shop dealer knows the 
lens as well as he does the diamond. Here 
the article must remain one year before 
disposed of. This affords plenty of time to 
forget; consequently when a lens comes 
out at the end of twelve months, the title 
generally passes without challenge. The 
searching of pawn-shops by officers of the 
law occasionally rewards the owner of a 
stolen lens, but only so. Where one lens 
is found, nine others remain unidentified. 
Several years ago the writer loaned to a 
friend an anastigmat lens, practically new, 
and cataloged at $125.00. My friend 
had the lens only a short time when it was 
stolen from him in some mysterious way. 
The pawn-shops were systematically 
searched at the time, but in vain. Fifteen 
months later one of my good customers 
came walking in and asked my clerk to 
fit a flange to the identical lens, whereupon 
the clerk seized the lens and received the 
reward that had been offered. I saw to 
it that the customer lost nothing, but the 
pawn-shop dealer disgorged. He had 


loaned $6.00 on the lens, and had sold it 
to my customer for $75.00. The parting 
of that $69.00 profit was to him grief 
overwhelming. He could more easily 
have spared a dear friend. 

I have personally been instrumental 
in railroading two lens-thieves over the 
route where others of this class now be- 
long, and have spent time and money in 
attempting to run down other suspects, 
but here in New York it is not an easy 
matter to convict an offender, the reasons 
for which are not necessary to state. 

The buying-public can with absolute 
safety purchase a second-hand lens from 
any responsible photographic stock-house 
to-day, and not only save money thereon 
but feel absolutely secure as well. No 
one should send his money to dealers 
whose responsibility, moral, financial and 
otherwise, is not of the best. This in- 
formation can always be had from lens 
and camera-manufacturers of good repute, 
also from nearly all photographic maga- 
zines. They know who are, and who are 
not, to be trusted. If you wish to take 
the chance of buying a photographic lens 
from one of the pawn-shops, the itinerant 
salesman who visits your studio, or the 
irresponsible dealer, the risk is one of 
your own choice; and when you do take 
a risk of this kind you must not expect 
redress. The avenue to redress was 
closed when the sale took place. 

This article has been purposely written 
in the hope that it may save trouble and 
loss to many a future purchaser. You 
should ever keep in mind that glittering 
advertisements or other similar devices 
do not entitle the dealer to your patronage. 
Surely you do not want to feel that, in 
parting with your money, it becomes neces- 
sary to hold it in one hand while you cling 
to the goods with the other. The photo- 
graphic magazines should become the 
medium through which the red signal of 
warning should ever be displayed. The 
buying-public and, particularly, the mail- 
order portion of it, needs this protection 
from the sharks, who, unfortunately, can 
ever be found riding over the roadbed 
built with the honest endeavor and square- 
dealing of others. 
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A Camera-Tour in Switzerland 


W. A. ROWLEY 


VERHEARD, during a spell of 

rough weather, on the boat going 

over — “Is he,” — pointing to a 
fellow passenger somewhat seasick, “a 
literary man?” ‘No, but he seems to be 
a contributor to the Adlantic.” A con- 
tributor to the PHoro-Era is assuredly 
more pleasant. 

When picture-making is the main ob- 
ject of a trip, it is better to go alone; an 
impatient companion, uninitiated in the 
camera-art, cannot always appreciate 
waiting a couple of hours for a certain 
cloud-effect on a distant mountain, or 
walking a mile on a hot day to snap a 
waterfall, even in so lovely a country as 
Switzerland. If you are a real enthusiast, 
you will never be lonely, even if your only 
companion is a camera. 


An important item in touring a foreign 
country, picturesque Switzerland in par- 
ticular, is the supply of sensitized material. 
The camerist with an eye for the beautiful 
may find, in the course of a day, subjects 
enough to exhaust a supply of material 
which he has intended to last a week or 
even more. 

It is possible to obtain fresh films and 
plates, particularly the former, in any of 
the larger Swiss cities, as well as in many 
of the smaller resorts frequented by tour- 
ists. 

Walking through the principal streets, 
you will notice the sign ‘“ Kodak” pro- 
jecting over the entrance of some store, 
and it is as welcome to the camerist as the 
sign ‘“‘Thomas Cook and Sons”’ is to a 
worried tourist. 
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The dealers I have found to be honest, 
but it is best carefully to examine the ex- 
piration-date on the spool of film, in order 
to be sure of its freshness. You may de- 
sire to do your own developing en route; 
some camerists visiting Switzerland for the 
first time are eager to see the results of 
their exposure and have their films de- 
veloped by almost any photo-finisher; 
alas! some people entrust the work to care- 
less or inexperienced operators, who man- 
age to spoil it. I speak mainly of films, 
because, everything considered, they are 
more desirable for traveling-purposes. 
Plates are heavy and fragile, and dark- 
rooms for loading or changing plates are 
not always available. 

In the case of film, I should advise 
carrying a developing-tank, to enable the 
camerist to determine the accuracy of his 
exposure, for he may not for years, if ever, 
revisit this lovely region. 

The writer has used a Cartridge Kodak 
No. 4 for years, equipped with a Series ITI, 
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No. 2 Goerz lens, and found nothing 
better. In photographing mountains, re-. 
member that the thin air and snow-masses 
require a smaller stop and a quicker expo- 
sure than usual. 

Switzerland has many beautiful spots 
to attract the camerist and tourist, but 
none more impressive than Zermatt, with 
its mighty Matterhorn, and Chamounix 
(which is really in Savoy), with its stu- 
pendous Mont Blanc, the ‘‘ White Moun- 
tain.” 

An ideal way, though roundabout, to 
visit Zermatt and Chamounix, is from 
Lucerne over the wonderful Briinig Pass 
Railway to Meiringen, where diligence 
is taken for a magnificent ride over the 
Grimsel Pass to Rhone Glacier Hotel, at 
the conjunction of the Grimsel, Furka and 
Rhone Valley roads. 

Be sure to have a front seat in the dili- 
gence and your camera ready, for the vistas 
of snow-capped peaks will be irresistible 
in most cases. 
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Those who have not photographed in 
these high altitudes will be interested to 
know that, as the air is exceptionally clear 
and the light actinic, reflected from so 
many white, glittering surfaces, it is easy 
to overexpose. 

Of course, such subjects as waterfalls,the 
Giessbach on Lake Brienz, for example, 
where the light is somewhat obscured, re- 
quire longer exposure; similarly, in the 
valleys, such as at Chamounix, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald or Meiringen, the light is 
shut off to a certain extent by the tower- 
ing mountains, a longer exposure is neces- 
sary. An average exposure of | or 4}; 
of a second with stop F/8 in lower lati- 
tudes would necessitate about =), of a 
second with stop F/16 in the higher 
regions. 

At the ‘Gornergrat” for example, the 
accompanying pictures were given an ex- 
posure of 3!) second, with stops F/16 
and F/32, according to the varying light. 

We stay all night at Rhone Glacier 
Hotel, and, as it is very comfortable, let 
us digress a moment to relate a story 
heard there in the evening. A party of 
tourists had arrived from Italy after an 
unsatisfactory stay at a hotel which had 
a peculiar name. The proprietor, being 
asked how he had selected such a name, 
replied, ‘‘ Messieurs, so many Americans, 
when going away, said, ‘Well this is the 
limit,’ that I called it the ‘ Limit.’ ” 

Our camera will be busy next day going 
down the Rhone Valley; we pass many 
beautiful villages and picturesque, com- 
fortable hotels or “‘ pensions.”” We reach 
Brigue all too soon, and then transfer to 
another wonderful mountain railroad to 
Zermatt. Ideal photographic weather 
greets us; the pyramid of the mighty 
Matterhorn stands out sharply in the clear 
air, and we “get busy” with the trusty 
camera at once. The narrow, picturesque 
streets, the guides lounging about, and the 


mighty mountain rearing aloft offer un- 


limited material for ourlens. But grander 
than all is the view from the Gornergrat, 
an elevation of some 10,000 feet above 
the town, reached by the rack and pinion 
road. As far as the eye can reach are 
snow-clad peaks and glaciers dominated 
by the awful Matterhorn, called by the 
French “ Mont Cervin.” 

Between Zermatt and Chamounix there 
has always been a rivalry. Each, how- 
ever, has its own peculiar charm, and the 
photographer or artist could linger for 
weeks at either place. 

Chamounix is in a lovely valley under 
the shadow of the great snow-capped 
giant of the Alps. Arriving we find the 
same ideal weather-conditions, but the 
guides tell us a change is due. 

Down the street we see a telescope, 
with a sign informing us that ascents are 
to be seen on the mountain, and, sure 
enough, we observe a party of four strug- 
gling toward the summit. 

We find many subjects for pictures; 
the great glaciers, which seem almost 
ready to fall bodily and crush the town, 
the guides lounging about, as at Zermatt, 
and the great Mer de Glace, or Sea of Ice. 
But none can compare with the towering 
peak itself, rising over 15,000 feet, and 
covered with an immense mass of snow. 
But we must hasten with our pictures; the 
storm-clouds are gathering around the 
summit and the guides say there will be 
bad weather for several days. 

And now, upon leaving the lovely 
Vale of Chamounix perhaps forever, and 
taking a last photograph of the gigantic 
mountain, the words of Byron come to us: 


“Mont Blanc is the monarch of moun- 
tains, 
They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 


Most dis putes about art are disputes about definitions. 


— ALFRED DE MUSSET. | 
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EDITORIAL 


The Amateur’s Opportunity 


HE value of an accomplishment as a 
means to a livelihood has been 
demonstrated so often, that it may be well 
to consider the subject with reference to the 
amateur photographer. There are in the 
United States, at a conservative estimate, 
about fifty thousand persons who practice 
photography asa pastime. By“ practice” 
is meant, to carry out all the technical 
operations — from the exposure of the 
camera to the completed print. Among 
this large army of practical workers there 
are many who have attained a high degree 
of proficiency, who, in their particular 
branch of the art, equal high-class pro- 
fessionals in technical skill and artistic 
judgment, and who would find it pecuniar- 
ily advantageous to enter the field pro- 
fessionally — to make photography their 
sole or chief source of income, as the case 
may be. The amateur photographer who 
is employed as clerk in a bank, office or 
mercantile establishment, at a meagre 
salary and with little or no prospect of 
advancement, should put his photographic 
knowledge to a severe test in order to 
ascertain its value as a source of revenue. 
If the result prove satisfactory, he should 
try to utilize that ability to the best pos- 
sible advantage. Are there opportunities ? 
Yes, plenty of them. There is scarcely 
a photographic supply-store in any of the 
larger cities but needs competent, honest 
and energetic salesmen. The remunera- 
tion is from $12.00 to $20.00 per week 
and not without opportunities for better- 
ment. The average photographic clerk, 
today, fails to satisfy either his employer 
or the customer, and there is a general cry 
for improved service in this particular 
field of activity. Department-stores are 
in need of intelligent and faithful assistants 
in their photographic sections, but find it 
extremely difficult to obtain them. 
The business of photo-finisher is known 
to be eminently lucrative, in spite of the 


fact that much of the work produced is of 
very inferior quality. This important 
industry thus calls for expert specialists 
who will give the material, entrusted 
to them, uniformly conscientious care, 
whether or not such efforts are appreci- 
ated, although on no account should the 
customer’s orders, however capricious, be 
disregarded. There is considerable pro- 
fessional work being done, such as in- 
teriors, flash-light groups, copying of 
paintings, documents, etc., surgical opera- 
tions, scientific demonstrations, that show 
but scant technical excellence. Here again 
are opportunities, numerous and inviting, 
where superior intelligence, aided by 
fully adequate working-tools, should find 
ready and profitable employment. There- 
fore, the amateur need never complain 
that the way to professional photography, 
as a means to make a living, is closed to 
him. There is always room for a highly- 
skilled and energetic practitioner. 


A Warning to the Dealer 


BOUT two years ago PHoro—ERA 

pointed out the inadequate condi- 
tions and shortcomings of many of the 
smaller photographic supply-houses, par- 
ticularly firms, including apothecaries, 
dealers in hardware, booksellers and 
news-dealers, who sold supplies as a side- 
line. In criticising the ignorance and 
carelessness frequently exhibited by such 
dealers, PHoro-ERa described the results 
of keeping photographic supplies, such as 
films and dry-plates, paper and chemicals, 
in places where they were exposed to 
excessive heat or dampness, and_ then 
selling them, spoiled and worthless, to the 
innocent consumer. In many cases the 
inexperienced amateur would ascribe his 
failures directly to the manufacturer. 
We pointed out the injustice thus com- 
mitted. Besides, there was to be con- 


sidered the great disappointment of the 
consumer, as well as the time, trouble and 
cost expended — all because the dealer 
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was unacquainted with the nature of 
photographic merchandise. Of late, how- 
ever, most of the small dealers have im- 
proved their methods of storing this class 
of goods; but there are many still, who 
are entirely ignorant on this subject. 

We have received numerous complaints 
that dealers, knowingly or ignorantly, are 
selling photographic materials spoiled on 
their premises. We refrain from publish- 
ing the names of the dealers guilty of this 
gross injustice to the consumer and to the 
manufacturer, for we do not wish to injure 
their reputation. Nevertheless, we sin- 
cerely hope that they will hasten to become 
acquainted with the proper way to care for 
supplies, the keeping-qualities of which 
are so easily endangered by climatic in- 
fluences and other causes. It would seem 
that common sense should teach them the 
folly of keeping perishable goods in hot 
or damp places, storing papers or films 
near strong chemicals, or leaving sensitive 
compounds exposed to the air. A careful 
dealer will deposit his perishable supplies 
in a cool and dry place, each kind separate 
from the other. It would seem also that 
the manufacturer ought to investigate the 
conditions in which his products are 
stored by the dealer, and to refuse to sell 
any more goods to him who is careless 
in this respect. The consumer who is 
aware of inadequate conditions in which 
supplies are stored, should consider it his 
duty to notify the manufacturer, so that 
the matter may be rectified, or another 
agent appointed. To sell, as perfect 
goods, sensitized material which has lain 
in a wet cellar, or in a show-window ex- 
posed to the sun all day long, is not, 
strictly speaking, businesslike. It is the 
wise merchant who will investigate and 
correct every cause, however insignificant, 
that may tend to lose him a customer. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe 


NE of the shrewdest and most suc- 
cessful dealers in the East owes his 
prosperity to strictly high-minded business 
methods. One of his principles is to avoid 
making comparisons between himself and 
a competitor. Whenever the name of a 


competitor is mentioned, he has only 
kind words for him. The same is true 
of rival goods, including lenses, cam- 
eras, papers, etc. He does not believe in 
the policy of making comparisons where- 
by he may reap an advantage. He carries 
supplies only of the best quality — goods 
which he can positively guarantee — gives 
each customer a square deal, practices 
no deception and, thus, has created a 
large and loyal patronage. 

Dealers or agents who are trying to 
succeed by climbing over the backs of 
others will do well to heed these remarks. 
Those tactless ones who indulge in idle 
boasting and publish fallacious and un- 
truthful statements, waste their money 
and do not enhance their reputation. 


The Judicious Purchase of 
Apparatus 


T this time, when the business in 

photographic material is exceedingly 
brisk and opportunities abound for in- 
discriminate sale and barter, a word of 
caution to the uninitiated may not be 
amiss. Reference is made here to second- 
hand articles that are offered for sale 
through the agency of personal advertise- 
ments or certain dealers. In whichever 
way the camerist elects to purchase the 
coveted article, he should exercise the 
utmost precaution; for if it should prove 
to be lost, stolen or mortgaged property, 
he would be placed in an embarrassing 
position, besides incurring, probably, a 
pecuniary loss. After such an unpleasant 
discovery he naturally will hasten to 
restore the property to the rightful owner 
if he can be found, and restitution, doubt- 
less, will follow. It is unfortunate that 
among the dealers in second-hand appara- 
tus there should be some who are not at 
all critical of or through whom they ob- 
tain their stock in trade. Pawnbrokers 
are notoriously devoid of conscientious 
scruples. According to an old saying 
the receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the 
thief. Therefore, the camerist will find it 
advantageous to patronize only houses of 
recognized integrity, or firms or individ- 
uals recommended by trustworthy photo- 
graphic journals. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Testing Sodium Sulphite 


Pure sodium sulphite is one of the chief 
essentials to good photography, and the lack 
of it results in muddy negatives, gray bromides 
and green gaslight prints. Now that anhydrous 
salts are coming into more general use there 
is less of this trouble than hitherto. If one 
wishes to test the purity of any particular brand 
of sodium sulphite, a good method was recently 
described by M. Mathet, depending upon the 
fact that the sulphurous acid, which gives the 
salt its value as a preservative in developers, 
will dissolve potassium permanganate. If three 
and one-half grains of permanganate are dis- 
solved in a little water, ten grains of sulphite 
crystals or five grains of anhydrous sulphite 
also dissolved in a little water should render 
the combined solution very nearly colorless. 
If this does not occur within a minute the 
sulphite is not satisfactory, and by determining 
just how much sulphite is required to dissolve 
three and one-half grains of permanganate it 
is an even matter to calculate the relative 
strength of the sulphite and to décide what 
increase would be necessary in any formula 
to secure the full preservative action required. 


Computing Stop Sizes 


SECOND-HAND lenses are often sold without 
stops, because they have been lost or damaged. 
When an amateur wishes to make stops for him- 
self and have them of definite value he is some- 
times uncertain how to go about it. Almost 
any person who knows anything about lenses 
will have very little trouble in making one stop 
with fair accuracy, but the others of the series 
must be mathematically calculated. In the 
British Journal of Photography for March 11, 
a simple method is described. A well-known 
geometrical problem teaches us that in a right- 
angle triangle the square on the side subtending 
the right angle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides. If these other two sides 
are equal, it is obvious that the square on either 
one of them is equal to half the square on the 
longest ‘side. Therefore the ratio of one short 
side to the longest side is that of the diameter of 
two lens-stops, one of which requires twice the 
exposure of the other. We therefore need only 
to draw a right-angled triangle with two equal 
sides, making one of these sides equal to the 
diameter of our known stop. The longest side 
facing the right angle is then equal to the diameter 


of the next largest stop. Having fixed two of 
the diameters, the rest are simple multiples of 
these two, thus if we know the diameter of 
//t1 and find that of //8 by the simple construc- 
tion described, //22 and //44 are respectively 
half and a quarter of //11, while //16 and //32 
are half and a quarter of //8. 


Black Tones on P. O. P. 


THE following method of obtaining black 
tones on collodio-chloride paper by means of 
platinum is given in Das Atelier des Photo- 
graphen. ‘“‘The paper is to be printed very 
deeply, much deeper than for ordinary gold 
toning. The washing must be done carefully, 
and it is better to add a little ammonia or salt to 
the second washing-water, by means of which 
any chloride of silver remaining in a soluble 
condition will be dissolved out. From this 
the prints go into the following toning-bath: 


This bath can be made to keep by adding a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid after use, and neu- 
tralizing with soda before using it again. The 
prints go through the ordinary tones in this bath, 
and the toning is stopped when they have ar- 
rived at the usual bluish tone by transmitted 
light. They are then slightly washed and placed 
in the following platinum bath: 


Potassium chloroplatinite ......... 15 grains 


In this bath the prints quickly become a deep, 
velvety blue-black, which, if left too long, be- 
comes a bluish gray. As soon as they show a 
pure blue-black by transmitted light, free from 
any tinge of violet, the toning must be stopped 
to preserve the half-tones. It is a good plan at 
first to treat thin slips of the paper in exactly the 
same way as the prints, and to take these out of 
the toning-bath from time to time — say every 
half-minute — and test them by dropping nitric 
acid on them from a glass rod. When no change 
is brought about by the acid, the platinum toning 
is complete. The prints are then slightly washed, 
fixed in hypo (1 to 10), and dried on blotting- 
paper. The deep blue-black tone changes to 
pure black in the fixing-bath, and the prints have 
brilliant whites and great depths in the shadows.” 
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Edinol-Hydro for Bromide Paper 


AN error crept into Mr. Harry Coutant’s 
formula for Wellington bromide paper which 
was published in PHoto-EraA for April, and, 
therefore, it is given below in its correct form. 


Edinol-H ydroquinone Developer 


ounce 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ....... 3% ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ..... 6 ounces 
Potassium bromide ...........0.: 60 grains 


Dissolve in hot water about 180°. For use 


take one ounce to five ounces of water. 


Globe Polish and Stale Plates 


Ir comes to most amateur photographers, 
writes Mr. R. H. Baskett in Photography for 
March 1, at some time or other to have a number 
of stale plates on hand which are rendered 
worthless owing to the bright silver film extend- 
ing from their edges inwards to a greater or less 
extent. Recently, having a number in_ this 
condition, I determined to try our old friend 
Globe polish upon them; and this I did with 
excellent results. 

Placing the plates one by one, film outwards, 
in a printing-frame, I rubbed the surface of the 
film with a pad of absorbent cotten, upon which 
I had placed a little salad-oil and Globe polish. 
In less than a minute all the bright silver was 
removed, and the gelatine surface had taken a 
fine polish, and was beautifully clean. 

After exposure, by magnesium light, in develop- 
ing them I found a total absence of pinholes, an 
increase of speed, and decreased halation, which 
I attributed to the polished surface allowing the 
light to enter and also escape more easily. 

After this cleaning, the plates, although very 
old, were quite equal to those freshly purchased. 
So we see there is no need to waste plates because 
of their being stale, when a few minutes’ work 
will restore them. 

The question to be asked from this little 
experiment is, Would it not pay the worker to 
clean and polish his plates in this way before 
undertaking very difficult work in interiors, etc. ? 

Certain it is, nothing is lost by doing so, for 
many faults in negatives are caused by blemishes 
in the glass or film, and these are noticed at once 
in the rubbing, and so can be avoided, and in 
work that is in any way particular additional 
safety can thus be gained. 

A certain amount of opacity is needed in the 
emulsion for the formation of the picture, but 
do not the matt surfaces of our plates act as a 
resist to the action of the light in exposure, -and 
also increase halation by resisting the escape 
of the reflected light from the surface of the glass, 
thus decreasing speed and helping halation ? 


There is a quality which is rare in art: force. 
— THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


How to Draw an Oval 


A LINE a b, the desired width of the oval, is 
halved at c and a perpendicular drawn each way. 
The distance c b is then divided into three equal 
parts, and from the center c, with radius two- 
thirds of the distance c b, a semicircle is described 
which meets the perpendicular to a b in the 
points d and e. The point d is then connected to 
a and b by straight lines, and e is likewise con- 
nected with these two points. From b with 
radius b a the arc of a circle is drawn, h a i, and 
from a with the same radius the arc f b g. 
Finally, with radius d f and from the points d 
and e further arcs h k f andi / g are drawn, 
completing the oval. 


If, instead of proceeding as directed above, 
the first semicircle drawn from center c is made 
with a less radius than two-thirds of the dis- 
tance c b and the remainder of the process car- 
ried out as before the oval obtained is rounder; 
whilst if a longer diameter—that is, more than two- 
thirds of c b—be taken, a longer ovalis obtained; 
but the most pleasing dimensions are those when 
two-thirds of the diameter is adopted. — British 
Journal oj Photography. 


Drying Films 


Any tendency of films to curl as they dry, 
when hung in long strips, will, in a great measure, 
be obviated by removing as much surface- 
water as possible when washing has been com- 
pleted. A little device for doing this without 
danger of scratching the films can be made of 
two glass stirring-rods and a little block of wood. 
Bore two holes through the wood about half an 
inch apart and of such a diameter that the glass 
rods will fit into them tightly. The resulting 
device is a sort of fork which may be placed over 
the film, as it hangs ready to dry, with a glass 
rod on each side. By turning the block of wood 


to one side or the other the rods are brought 
into contact with the opposite surfaces of the 
film, and, when drawn downward, from top to 
bottom of the strip, carry along and remove 
nearly all of the surface-water. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 


Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by ding name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 


FIRST 


Gaslight Prints in Various Colors 


THE color-effects obtained by means of the 
Ozotype, Ozobrome and Bromoil processes are 
a source of envy to the worker whose time is so 
limited that he must content himself with the 
gaslight printing-papers. The desire of the 
amateur for some other color besides black and 
white for his gaslight photographs is perhaps 
what has led our chemists to experiment with 
this simple, rapid and very satisfactory way of 
making prints. It is found that by the addition 
of certain chemicals to the developer the color 
of the print is affected, and that by varying the 
chemicals the tone of the print may be varied. 


KARL F, STRUSS 


PRIZE — DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF TREES 


Besides the direct process of varying the tone 
of the print in the developer, the color of the 
print may be changed by toning it, and in this 
method is the greatest latitude. The ease with 
which the tone of a gaslight print may be changed 
to the color which seems most desirable for the 
subject proves very fascinating to the amateur 
who tries the experiment, and he becomes as en- 
thusiastic over his results as does the Bromoil 
worker over his interesting prints. 

The developer which seems to give the best 
results both in obtaining color direct by develop- 
ing, and also in the toning of the finished print, 
is the metol-hydroquinone. The following for- 
mula is an excellent one: 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Hydroquinone....... 

Sodium sulphite, dry 

Sodium carbonate, dry..............120 “ 


Add to this when developing ten drops of a ten 
per cent solution potassium bromide. 

Suppose one wishes his prints to be brown. 
Then to the eight ounces of developer must be 
added 120 grains of sodium carbonate, and 16 
minims of the potassium bromide solution. _ Dif- 
ferent shades of olive are obtained by using four 
ounces of the developer, four ounces of water, and 
adding one-half ounce of sodium sulphite and 
eight minims of the potassium bromide solution. 
A dark olive is produced by the addition of one- 
fourth ounce of sodium sulphite, 16 minims of 
potassium bromide solution and four minims of 
nitric acid. The developer is diluted one-half, 
as directed for medium olive. 

The manufacturers of gaslight papers will 
furnish complete directions for producing the 
different tones direct in the developer, the colors 
being varying shades of olive and brown, so that 
it is not necessary to publish them here. But 
the worker who likes to experiment — and most 
amateurs do — will, by using more or less of 
the chemicals required, get some very fine effects 
in the tone of his prints. 

Though purple is not desirable for photo- 
graphs, except perhaps for decorative work, yet 
if one desires a purple print, he can buy a two- 
solution preparation which, by using according 
to directions, will produce either purple or sepia 


DONALD GREY 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF TREES 


tones, the latter being very fine and resembling 
the real water-color sepia. This preparation 
costs 50 cents and there is sufficient for a large 
number of prints. 

Ready prepared chemicals of various well- 
known brands for toning gaslight and bromide 
prints to a great variety of colors may be had of 
photo-supply dealers. Some of these have al- 
ready been advertised in PHoTo-ERA and are 
highly satisfactory. 

If one wishes to mix his own toning-solutions 
there are many thoroughly-tested formule which 
may be used with fine success. Several of our 
Guild members have asked recently for a 
formula for producing green tones on gaslight 
paper. The following will be found to work 
most admirably, and one may obtain with it 
greens ranging from a light to a deep rich shade. 

The print is first placed in clear water to 
moisten it well, then immersed for three minutes 
in a bleaching-bath made up as follows: 
Potassium bichromate.............. 20 grains 

“ 


The bichromate will stain the print some and it 
must be washed until the stain disappears, then 
tone in a solution made of 


Cobalt chloride.....................80 grains 


The toning takes about ten or fifteen minutes, 
the resulting color being a specially pleasing 
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shade of green. If one wishes a light shade of 
green then the print should be bleached in the 
ferricyanide solution for five or seven minutes, 
the longer the print is bleached the lighter the 
color of the tone of the print. 

By substituting acetic acid for the muriatic in 
the toning-bath, one may obtain a_ beautiful 
emerald green. Use two drams of the acetic 
acid to the eight ounces of water. After the re- 
quired shade has been reached wash the print 
for ten minutes and then place it in a hypo-bath 
— one to ten in strength — wash well and dry. 
If the color seems dull after drying, brush over 
with artists’ fixatif which will brighten the tone 
without imparting any gloss to the print. 

Sepia tones of beautiful quality may be ob- 
tained on gaslight prints by sulphide toning, 
directions for which have appeared in our pages, 
but the most permanent and those most nearly 
approaching the water-color sepia are produced by 


SECOND PRIZE 
DECORATIVE ‘TREATMENT 
OF TREES 


toning with platinum. Make up two solutions 
which may be prepared in larger quantities and 
used as stock-solutions. 


No. 1 Potassium oxalate... .... I ounce 
Mercurie CHIOMGE: 40 grains 
POtassitin Go * 
I dram 

No. 2 Potassium chloroplatinite...... 7 grains 


When ready to use take three and one-half ounces 
of No. 1, and three ounces of No. 2. The toning 
takes place quickly and is one of the most per- 
manent of shades. When the print is dry, if the 
color does not seem to be deep enough, place it 
for two or three minutes in a solution of sodium 
carbonate. Wash well and dry. Use the fixatif 
if the print seems dull, which is not often. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT 
OF TREES 


SUMAC 


Sometimes for decorative purposes a crimson 
tone is very effective. This would seem to be 
impossible to obtain on any but pigmented 
prints, but if one has a print toned to a sepia 
color by sulphide toning, it can be changed to a 
crimson by retoning it with gold. This is quite 
an interesting experiment to make, even if one 
does not care to make a great quantity of prints 
in this color. The formula is as follows: 


C. W. CHRISTIANSEN 


Ammonium sulphocyanide...........40 “ 
8 ounces 


When thoroughly dissolved add two-thirds of a 
dram of muriatic acid and yo grains of sodium 
chloride. All chemicals in any formula should 
be mixed in the order given. The toning takes 
a little time — depending on the rapidity with 
which the gold acts. The print may be left in 
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BEECHES G. H. 
THIRD PRIZE 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF TREES 


TRUMAN 


the solution an hour, if necessary, though the 
toning is usually complete in from ten to thirty 
minutes. Wash for about fifteen minutes, as 
prolonged washing destroys or weakens the 


color, which, however, is permanent when the 
print is dry. 

The successful result of the toning depends 
entirely on the nature of the print. A print that 
has been over-exposed and must be taken from 
the developer to prevent over-developing or 
fogging, will never make anything but a weak 
print. A print, however, which has been cor- 
rectly exposed and which builds up the image 
gradually with good gradations of lights and 
shadows, may be toned by any of the processes 
mentioned and will make a beautiful print. 

In another number more formule will be 
given, for there is really no limit to the tones 
which one may obtain on his gaslight prints — 
tones which may be said to rival the pigmented 
papers. 


A Matter of Labels 


THE editor wonders if the darkrooms of our 
Guild members were inspected, how many would 
be found in “apple-pie order,’’ a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. Possibly many 
are not so fortunate as to have a darkroom, if 
not then the next best thing for the storing of 
one’s apparatus is a cupboard, and if even the 
cupboard is lacking then two wooden boxes set 
on end will answer, with shelves fitted in place 
to accommodate both bottles and trays. 

If it is the box which must be our storeroom 
then one box should hold the apparatus, all the 
trays, each in its proper place, the measures, 
etc., etc. The other box should be devoted to 
chemicals and one shelf should contain bottles 
containing stock-solutions, and the other the 
chemicals which are used in making up solutions. 
Now if one is clever in selecting bottles he will 
use square bottles for his developing-solutions 
and round ones for the toning, or vice versa. 
He will then make no mistake in taking a bottle 
from his cupboard, for the sense of touch will 
at once inform him which sort of solution he 
holds. 

If one has a collection of chemicals — and one 
who does a great deal of work always has more 
or less —then each one must be labeled, and 
labeled so plainly that it is an easy matter to read 
it. One of the best ways to label bottles is to 
cut strips of paper long enough to go around the 
bottles and overlap slightly. They will stay in 
place ten times as long as an ordinary label 
pasted on one side of the bottle. The best ink 
for labeling bottles containing liquids is water- 
proof ink which costs 25 cents a bottle and will 
withstand the action of most chemicals and is 
affected seriously only by acids. 

In writing labels they should be uniformly 
arranged. If one is labeling bottles containing 
metals, the metal should be written first and the 
acid second, as for example, gold chloride, cop- 
per chloride, silver nitrate, uranium nitrate, etc., 
while the acids should have the name first as 
citric acid, oxalic acid, muriatic acid, etc. A 
bottle containing a solution mixed ready for use 
should have the formula as well as the name 
written on the label. If it is a stock-solution then 
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the formula should be written and also the 
quantity to use with a certain quantity of water. 
Such a method saves not only time, but if a solu- 
tion is getting low one has the formula at hand 
to renew or to mix again if one mixes his own 
solutions. 

To preserve the labels for a longer time they 
may be brushed over with celluloid varnish. If a 
label becomes loose on a bottle it should be 
pasted on again at once. A little neglect of this 
kind is often expensive in the end. 

Above all things the labels should be written 
legibly and in characters large enough to be 
easily read. 

A method and system in one’s work, no matter 
what kind, saves many minutes of time; and 
time is well worth saving, for time is money. 


Red Tones on P. O. P. 


By the means of the gum-bichromate process 
or by any of the pigment-coated papers one may 
obtain that pleasing tone called artists’ red chalk. 
To obtain it on printing-out paper also is not an 
unattainable affair. The toning-solution to pro- 
duce this result is made as follows: 


Ammonium sulphocyanide...........20 grains 


The prints must be well washed to clean them 
of the free silver, then they are placed in the 
toning-bath and left until they reach the desired 
color. If several prints are toned at once they 
should be changed occasionally to ensure even 
toning. The prints may be left in the bath an 
hour if the color is not reached before that time. 
After toning rinse and fix the prints in a weak 
bath of hypo, an ounce to sixteen of water. 
Wash for twenty minutes, then dry. If printing- 
out paper is washed too long the gelatine is apt 
to soften and cause deterioration of the prints. 


A New Use for the Camera 


More and more useful applications of pho- 
tography are suggesting themselves every day. 
Its value to detect over-speeding of automobiles 
has already been tested in the courts, and now 
the announcement is made that the German 
police are to be provided with cameras in order 
to obtain evidence against disturbers of the peace. 
Such a course is undoubtedly excellent during the 
day, but we wonder what these officers will do at 
night when most disturbances occur and when 
there is the greatest need of securing evidence of 
many sorts of lawlessness. 


How to Send Stamps 


MEMBERS are requested not to send postage 
stamps loosely placed in the envelope either 
before or after the insertion of the letter. In 
extracting the letter, the stamp remains in the 
envelope unless the recipient takes care to look 
into the envelope. Some thoughtless persons 
take a number of stamps and fold them so that 
the backs shall come together, which is not so 


BIRCHES 
HONORABLE MENTION 


D. E. JONES 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF TREES 


bad as to have the backs cover the face. If the 
letter happens to be in a warm place during 
transit, the stamps become glued together and 
must be soaked apart by the recipient. The 
proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper 
corner of the front page of the letter. Or, 
if there is a number of stamps, they can be safely 
enclosed in paraffine paper which prevents them 
from sticking. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to 


PHoto-ErA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 
petition, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. . 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-ERA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


May — ‘“‘Sunlight and Shadow.”’ Closes June 
30. 

June — ‘‘Landscapes with Figures.’’ Closes 
July 31. 

July — “Marines.” Closes August 31. 

August — “In the Country.”’ Closes September 


30. 
September — “General.’”? Closes October 31. 
October — ‘‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 
Closes November 30. 
November — ‘‘Group Portraits.” Closes De- 
cember 31. 
December — “ Flashlights * Closes January 31. 


Awards — Decorative Treatment of 
Trees 

First Prize: Karl F. Struss. 

Second Prize: Ward E. Bryan. 

Third Prize: G. Harrison Truman. 

Honorable Mention: Donald Grey, D. Edward 
Jones, Edward K. Humphrey, Ralph Burwell, 
C. W. Christiansen. 


Sending Photographs by Mail 


THE editor of PHoto-ErA has often urged 
contributors to the Guild contests to pack their 
prints in such a way that they may be sent safely 
through the mails. In most cases this has been 
done, but there are still those who either use a 
flexible corrugated board, or else a convenient, 
but worthless, mailing-device. This latter an- 
swers very well for small sizes, but is not prac- 
tical for pictures above 64 x 8}. Pictures sent 
in tiese stiff mailing-envelopes are often re- 
ceived in a damaged condition, which naturally 
prevents their reproduction in the magazine. 

The directions so often given in PHOTO-ERA of 
safely mailing prints are herewith repeated. 

“Prints should first be wrapped in soft paper, 
and then placed between two pieces of cellular 
board — the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite 
directions. ”’ 

Our chief editor, Mr. French, has frequently 
suggested that the makers of mailing-devices for 
photographs reinforce them with a piece of 
cellular board, with the cells running in opposite 
directions, thus making the device firm and 
staunch. He was told that this would neces- 
sitate a great increase in the cost of the mailing- 
envelope. This may be true in a limited sense, 
but Mr. French feels that every Guilder would 
be willing to pay 25°% or even 333% more for 
his mailing-envelope rather than to have his 
prints damaged in transmission. He feels sure 
that some day an enterprising firm will put a 
safe mailing-device on the market. 

Until that time comes, our Guilders are asked 
to take heed to the safe wrapping of their prints. 
They are also asked to put full name and address 
on the back of every print submitted. This is 
quite necessary for it is not an easy matter to 
locate letters always when the number of prints 
received runs up into the hundreds. Ina recent 
contest some prints were received with just the 
name and no address. The names were looked 
up in the index of the Guild, but not found 
among the members. Mark each print care- 
fully, wrap the package securely and thus safe- 
guard against both loss and breakage. 


A Word to Competitors 

WE understand that many amateurs preparing 
to send pictures to our monthly prize-contest are 
having their prints made by professionals, either 
for reasons of convenience or economy. Such 
pictures will be barred. Those participating 
are required to do all the work themselves, from 
the exposing of the plate or film to the com- 
pleted print — contact or enlargement. 
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BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests ali Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside jrom this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
jorce here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

Ail prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 

SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS—CLOSES JULY 15, 

It is intended that this competition shall in- 
clude photographs made as souvenirs while away 
from home, whether in one’s own country or 
abroad, or only on a short vacation-trip. Thus 
they will portray objects of historic or other in- 
terest, and incidents worthy to be recorded. 
Figures may or may not be included. 


FAVORITE PETS—CLOSES OCT. I5, I9I0 

The subject of this competition seems self- 
explanatory, consisting, as it does, of dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, birds, etc., and tamed wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN PICTURES— CLOSES JAN. 16, I9II 

Harvest-scenes with or without figures and 
pictures in which there are fallen leaves, 
shadows and mist are eligible. 


Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 


ment. Address all inquirics to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ij a personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed, 


C.C. EckENrop—Printing from a Cracked 
Negative. If the glass of your negative has just 
one clean break across it, it will not be necessary 
to transfer the film to a whole glass. Take a 
clean glass the size of the negative, put a little 
Canada balsam at the corners, lay the negative 
on it glass-side down and press into place. To 
print, place the glasses in the frame, and sus- 
pend the latter from some projection and keep 
it moving during the printing. The constant 
changing of the shadow made by the break does 
not allow it to remain long enough in one place 
to leave an impression. Directions for trans- 


ferring film to a whole glass will be found in 
PHotTo-ERA for March, 1908. 

GEoRGE A. BucKLIN, Jr. — Reduction- 
Camera. A reduction-camera for making lan- 
tern-slides from 4 x 5 negatives may be bought 
for $5.00. It is very simple in construction, has 
a fixed focus and consequently produces sharp 
definition. 

Emit Gross.—Commercial Photography. 
Those who make the photographing of ma- 
chinery, silver-ware, china, etc., a business usually 
do the work by flashlight instead of daylight. If 
only a single piece is to be photographed, a day- 
light picture would be the simplest. 

Ep. HumpHrEY.—Art Dictionaries. There 
are several dictionaries of artists and art-terms. 
Adeline’s is one, but perhaps as good a dictionary 
of this kind as is published is by Mollett. They 
are all illustrated. 

O. A. SHARPLESS.— Mounting and Var- 
nishing. .Such a varnish as you describe for 
coating the backs of prints would not be practical. 
The mounting-tissue is much simpler and is very 
quickly and easily managed. The application 
of alcohol to varnish would have the effect of re- 
moving the varnish. 

F. G. L.—Reducing Prints. To reduce your 
over-printed photographs use ammonium per- 
sulphate, five grains to an ounce of water. If 
the prints are too dark and you have not toned 
them the reduction may be done first, but if they 
are toned, then use the reducer, wash the prints 
well, place them for a minute or two in the fixing- 
bath, then wash again. The ammonium per- 
sulphate must be washed out of the print or else 
in time it will turn yellow. 

ANNE R. H.—Using Opaque in Printing. 
Use Gihon’s opaque for blocking out undesir- 
able backgrounds. This is a water-color paint 
and may be washed from the glass at any time. 
It is also very useful for coating the parts of a 
negative when one desires to make a print from 
only a small area of the plate. Lay a piece of 
paper on the glass-side of the negative the size 
and shape of the part to be printed from. A bit 
of paste will hold it in place. Then paint the 
glass over with the opaque mixture, remove the 
piece of paper and you have the necessary open- 
ing for printing. 

Netson. — Clouds in Photo- 
graphs. You will find in the July, 1908 
PHoto-Era detailed directions for printing clouds 
into negatives. Do not try backing your plates. 
Use the non-halation plates if you are photograph- 
ing subjects which require a backed plate. The 
meaning of orthochromatic is “right color.” 
The plates are sensitized with an emulsion which 
reproduces the right tone-value of the colors 
photographed. 

Frep. Dean. — Brightening Prints. Your 
platinum prints which seem to have a sunken 
look may be brightened by brushing them over 
with artists’ fixatif. This will not impart a gloss 
to the prints, but will bring up the detail and 
lighten the shadows immensely. It will not in- 
jure the print. Mercuric chloride added to the 
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developer will give warm brown tones on the 
black platinum. Your formula is a good one 
and will give you pleasing tones. The prints 
must be well washed after clearing in the acid 
bath. 

F. M. NerkisH. — Lenses. The lens about 
which you ask is a very good one, but a rapid 
rectilinear is advisable for the use you desire to 
make of it. Have a telephoto-attachment and 
then you can photograph the wild birds and small 
animals at a much greater distance and with less 
care in making the pictures. Please send some 
of your bird-pictures to PHOTO-ERA. 

Morris T.—Citric and Acetic Acid. Citric 
acid and acetic acid are used in photographic 
solutions for the same result. Citric is consid- 
ered better than the acetic acid. A bromide print 
developed in a ferrous oxalate developer needs 
to be subjected to an acetic acid bath to remove 
all traces of the iron. In handling any acids be 
careful not to let them touch the skin as some 
of them burn very deeply. 

kK. L. I.— Old Platinum Developer. Do 
not throw away your platinum developer after 
developing your prints. Turn it into a bottle 
and the precipitation will settle at the bottom 
and the liquid be clear. It can then be used 
again, and often the used developer will give 
better results than the fresh. This is particu- 
larly the case with the sepia-developed platinums. 

S. D. BELDEN.—Preventing YellowPrints. 
To prevent the yellowing of your prints when 
toned in a combined bath, place them before 
toning in a solution made of one-half ounce of 
sodium sulphite to twenty ounces of water. Leave 
them in the bath for ten minutes, wash thor- 
oughly and then tone. Glossy prints are the 
best for reproduction, but they are not consid- 
ered artistic. Use rough paper for your nega- 
tives with broad masses of lights and shadows. 


You will find the gaslight papers admirable for 


most classes of negatives. It is necessary only 
that you choose the kind sensitized for the quality 
of the negative which you are to use. 

Rospert E. — Make up the hypo-bath in the 
usual strength, 1 to 4, and to every four ounces 
of solution add } ounce of acid sodium sulphite 
and 30 drops of hydrochloric acid. The sulphite 
may be first dissolved in a little water, or it may 
be put directly into the hypo-solution. Stir well 
so that the ingredients are well combined. 

HELEN FENtoN. — Ortol Developer. A 
formula for ortol developer is as follows: Solu- 
tion 1. Ortol, 60 grains; potassium metabisul- 
phite, 15 grains; water, 5 ounces. Solution 2. 
Sodium sulphite, 1 ounce; potassium carbonate, 
4 ounce; potassium bromide, 5 grains; water, 5 
ounces. ‘To use, take equal parts of both solu- 
tions. For soft negatives reduce by the addition 
of an ounce of water to two of the combined 
solutions. 

G. R. T.—Lenses for Architectural 
Work. A rapid rectilinear lens is the one you 
should choose for architectural work, and _ it 
should also be corrected for spherical aberration 
so that a large stop may be used if necessary 


and still secure perfect definition. If you plan 
to make this a specialty, as you say, then it is 
wise to get the best instrument adapted to the 
purpose, and an anastigmat is advisable. Where 
the building must be taken at close range one 
needs a wide-angle lens. 

Epwarp S. — Iridescent Stains. The iri- 
descent stain on your negative may be removed 
by rubbing it with a piece of absorbent cotton 
dipped in alcohol. Catechol is another name for 
pyrocatechin. For a formula see answer to J. 
R. Montpelit. Corrosive sublimate is another 
name for bichloride of mercury. It is used to 
intensify negatives. It is very poisonous and 
should be handled with great care. 

C. L. DEANE. — Flat Negatives. Flatness in 
a negative means that the film has an almost uni- 
form density. The print made from such a 
negative has no contrast between highlights and 
shadows. The print which you enclose is from 
an over-exposed negative. It would be almost 
impossible to make it into a good printer. Better 
throw it away and make a new one. 

Juia S. D. — Air-Bells. — The round spots 
on your negative which are of less density than 
the rest of the plate are caused by air-bubbles 
forming on the plate when it was put into the 
developer, thus preventing the solution reaching 
the film. A plate should be slipped into the 
solution quickly and the tray rocked to and fro 
at once to ensure an even application of the de- 
veloper. A wide camel’s-hair brush — first 
cleansed in cold water — gently passed over the 
film soon after the developer is poured over the 
plate, will remove air-bells most effectually. 

PAUL EDDINGFIELD, Myron BEACH, DELOS 
BrowN AND OTHERS. — Toning Gaslight 
Prints. In the present number of the Guild de- 
partment you will find directions for obtaining 
green and other tones on gaslight paper. The 
hypo-alum process of toning has been given in 
previous numbers. Other methods are much 
quicker and to be preferred. 

C. D. F.—Supplementary Lenses. A 
“* magnifying-lens ” is what is called a supple- 
mentary lens, a thin convex lens placed in front of 
the camera-lens and which enables one to place the 
camera nearer the object to be photographed and 
thus get a large image. A lens of this kind is 
very inexpensive and adds much to the scope of 
one’s lens. <A portrait-attachment is very de- 
sirable. 

S. L. P.— Faded Prints. The probable 
reason of the fading of your prints is the presence 
of hypo in the paper. The prints were evidently 
not washed long enough to eliminate the hypo. 
No; it is not a good plan to send unmounted 
prints to a prize-competition. A print mounted 
in an artistic and simple manner always makes a 
better impression. 

WitiiAm E.— Varnish. Celluloid varnish is 
a commercial article, but a good substitute for 
it may be made by dissolving one ounce of gold- 
size, such as japanners use, in two ounces of 
benzole. Developer for lantern-slides. Pyro 
developer will give a warm black for lantern- 
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slides; but there is danger of staining, so that 
your metol-hydrochinon is to be preferred. A 
print-meter is not necessary, though it is quite 
convenient. 

Harriet L.—Rodinal in the Tank. Rodinal 
is a good developer for tank-development, and a 
dram in ten ounces of water will be enough to 
develop plates fully in half an hour. Rodinal 
comes in a concentrated solution, and needs to be 
well diluted. It gives plates of fine printing- 
quality. 

Emit G.— Binding Lantern-Slides. If you 
have so much difficulty in binding your lantern- 
slides, why not get a lantern-slide vise which 
holds the slide and cover-glass firmly and allows 
of turning it around to bind the different sides. 
By the use of the vise one does not have to touch 
the slide at all, but has both hands free to 
manage the binding. 

BERTHA BARNARD. — Fixing-Bath. Use an 
acid fixing-bath for your gaslight prints which 
may be made according to a formula published 
in this department, or one may buy it prepared 
ready for dissolving. The cost of a box suffi- 
cient to make 32 ounces of solution is 15 cents. 

D. N.S.—Developing-Powders. Develop- 
ing-powders are very convenient for use when one 
is traveling, and you may mix them yourself or buy 
them ready prepared. You will find all kinds of 
developing-agents put up in powders so you will 
simply have to select the one you are in the habit 
of using. If you wish to mix your own powders 
you will find directions in the September, 1905, 
PHoto-ERA. You say you have a file of the 
magazines. 

CaroLt M.— Coloring Photographs. Yes, 
you will find that the Japanese water-colors work 
well for tinting prints. They cost 75 cents for a 
set. In using these colors do not put them on 
heavily. The color should be simply a trans- 
parent wash put over the print. It requires a 
very skillful worker to make a success of tinting 
or coloring photographs. 

M. B. Lane. — Local Reduction. Do not 
use vaseline to cover parts of a plate which is not 
to be acted on by the reducer used locally. 
Brush the parts over with glycerine which is 
soluble in water and will wash off easily. The 
vaseline, being greasy, will require soap and 
water to remove. 

J. R. Montpetit. — Pyrocatechin. Pyro- 
catechin is a white crystalline powder quickly 
soluble in water. As a developer it is free from 
stain, and does not have a tendency to fog the 
plate even when the development is much pro- 
longed. A formula which is excellent is made 
of sodium sulphite, $ ounce; pyrocatechin, 40 
grains; caustic soda, 25 grains; water, 4 ounces. 
For use, take one ounce of the solution to three 
ounces of water. The image appears in about 
ten seconds and development is complete at the 
end of three minutes with a normally-exposed 
plate. 

GEORGE 


INGALLS. — Stained Negatives. 
The reason for the stain appearing on your nega- 
tives after some months is due to improper fix- 


ing. The hypo must be strong enough to 
dissolve out the compound formed by the hypo 
and the unused silver salts. If not it forms a 
compound which in time will destroy the nega- 
tive. Use an ounce of hypo to four of water for 
fixing plates. 

H. C. BuLLArD. — Paper to Sensitize. Al- 
longe and Michallet papers may be had of any 
large dealer in artists’ materials. If your dealer 
does not carry the paper have him order for you 
from New York or Boston. 

RALPH NEWMAN. — Printing from Thin 
Negatives. It would be better to intensify your 
negatives which are so thin. You could retard 
the printing by placing the printing-frame in the 
shade, and still more by putting it in a wooden 
box perhaps a foot in depth and setting the box 
in the shade. 

Mrs. J. W. NrerscH. — Reducing Prints. 
Prints made on gaslight paper may be reduced 
with the same chemicals as are used for reducing 
negatives. An article on the subject will be given 
in detail in an early number. 

A. KALIsH. — A good way to mount prints in 
a soft-leaved album is to cut corners to slip the 
prints under after the manner of a postcard 
album. You can also attach the prints by 
means of gummed corners made especially for 
mounting prints. Still another way is to get the 
small wafers which are gummed on both sides 
and use one at each corner of the print. 

Joun C. S.—Reducing Dark Prints. 
To reduce your dark prints make up ten per cent 
solutions of ammonium sulphocyanide and 
potassium ferricvanide. To each ounce of water 
use one hundred minims of the sulphocyanide 
and ten minims of the ferricyanide solutions. 
This is to be used after the prints are toned and 
fixed. When sufficiently reduced wash well. 


The Beam of Sunlight 


A MISCHIEF-LOVING youth will sometimes stand 
at an upper window and with a hand-mirror 
will direct a beam of sunlight into the eyes of the 
way-farer on the other side of the road, to the 
considerable discomfort of the victim, who, 
provided that the mirror is deftly handled, has 
no idea whence his discomfort comes. A bright 
beam of sunlight, similarly reflected, has many 
photographic uses, as not only may dark recesses 
be illuminated in this way, but glints of light 
may be introduced into otherwise flat subjects. 
Although the dash of sunlight, as reflected from 
a mirror, would be far too pronounced in its 
effect to be allowable in ordinary portraiture, 
there are cases in which a beam of semi-diffused 
light from the sky, as reflected from a small 
mirror held in the hand, may give sparkle and 
character to an indoor portrait: a sparkle of a 
kind in no sense to be realised by the usual white 
reflector of the professional photographer. 
Often, also, the mirror is of considerable service 
when a bust or piece of sculpture is to be photo- 
graphed. In printing, too, a piece of looking- 
glass the size of a sixpence may do good service, 
the printing-frame being in the shade, but so 
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placed that a pencil-like beam of bright light 
may be made to play on any part that requires 
emphasis.—The Amateur Photographer. 


Motion-Pictures of Microscopic Objects 


No object smaller in diameter than eight 
millionths of an inch can be seen in an ordinary 
microscope, states the Saturday Evening Post. 
This limitation is imposed not only by magnify- 
ing-power, but also by the usual method of 
literally plunging the object in light. 

A German named Richard Zsigmondy, whose 
particular study at the time happened to be 
the peculiarities of ruby glass — a deep red but 
perfectly transparent variety made by melting 
together glass and metallic gold — conceived the 
idea of illuminating the microscopic object 
from the side. The effect produced was that of 
a sunbeam falling through a crevice into a dark 
room and revealing millions of dust particles 
totally invisible in broad daylight. In other 
words, he saw the gold distributed through the 


glass in infinitely small particles, like stars danc- 
ing against a black sky. The principle was 
later embodied in an instrument called the ultra 
microscope. 

Doctor Commandon, a distinguished French 
scientist, has harnessed the ultra microscope to 
the moving-picture machine, with the result that 
he is enabled to project upon the screen the 
struggle of microscopic organisms for life. The 
French Academy of Sciences was recently enter- 
tained by him with the battle of white and red 
corpuscles in blood. The pictures flashed past 
at the rate of nine hundred and sixty a minute. 
Each film view — itself a highly-magnified image 
of a corpuscle — was enlarged on the screen to 
twenty thousand diameters, which means that an 
inch was equivalent in height to a six-story house. 
Perhaps, as a result of this invention, nickel- 
odeons will delight their blasé patrons with 
lively pictures of diphtheria germs succumbing 
to antitoxins, and typhoid bacteria wriggling in 
stagnant water. 


Class 1/3 
Lumiere Sigma 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Regular 
ulcan 
Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Cramer Banner 


Class 3/4 Cramer Banner 
Barnet Red Seal tion 
Ilford Zenith 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Wellington Extra Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 


Class 2 1/2 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 


Imperial Flashlight 
Class 1 


American 

Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 

Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film 

Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Film 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 

Cramer Medium Iso Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 

Wellington Iso Speedy 


Seed 23 
x Lumieére Panchro C 
X Non-Hala- Class 3 
Wellington Landscape 
Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 
Cramer Slow Iso 


Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 


tion 
Ilford Ordinary 
Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Half-Tone 
Seed Process 
Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For June 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


Unper this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


If the exposure- 


-times 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of June on any fine day between 9 A.M. and 
3 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f£/11, U. S. No. 8, is 


used; also from 7 to 8 A.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. 


Treble it when the light is rather dull. 


Increase it four 


times when there are heavy clouds and a very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For f/5. 6, 
U.S. No. 2, give half. From 8 to 9 A.M. or 3 to 4 P.M. increase the exposure one-half. Increase it 2} 
to 6 A.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. increase it five times. 


times from 6 to 7 A.M. and 5 to6 P.M. From 5 


SUBJECTS 


Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor and shipping. 
scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 
colored objects; studies of "dark clouds 


Average landscapes with light fore- 
ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 
the open; light-colored buildings and 
monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides; 
well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-objects at least 

Landscapes with heavy foreground; 
builc lings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors ............. 

Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

Badly-lighted ravines, 
glades and under the trees ......... 

Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector ...............- 


Class | 
| 


PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


1/800 1/400 


1/400 1/200 


1/200 1/100 


1/100 1/50 


1/50 1/25 
1/25 1/12 


1/12 (1/6 


1/4 | 1/2 


Class | Class | 
| 


1/640 1/512 


1/320 1/256 


1/160 1/128 


1/80 1/64 


1/40 1/32 


1/20 1/16 
1/10 1/8 
1/5 (1/4 


35 «63/4 


Class 


2 


Class 


| 2% 


Class | 


| 


Class 


Class | Class | 
6 8 


12 


1/400 1/320 1/200 | 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 


1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 | 1/32 


1/100 


1/50 1/40 “125 | 1/20 116° 1/12 | 


| 


1/80 1/50 1/40) 1/32) 1/25 1/16 


| 


1/25 1/12 1/10 


112 1/10 1/6 
1/6 | 


1/3 


1 


1/5 


11/5 


{2/5 


2/3 | 


2 


1/5 
| 2/5 


4/5 


2 2/5 


| 


1/8 


v8 1/6 1/4 
| 


1/3 1/2 


1 113 2 


3 6 


Class 


Class 
| 100 


1/8 


1/4 


1/2 


48 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
In such cases approximate figures have 


were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. 
Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little, 


been given. 


used if it is approximately correct. 


when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in deve’opment, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Boston wins and Boston loses in the cover- 
design this month. Although the ball rests in 
Boston’s “ mit’’ the player is in mid-air while his 
opponent’s hand lies on the bag. It is in such 
close plays that an expert photographer often 
furnishes indisputable proof if the umpire’s 
decision is questioned. Boston lost the play, but 
we take pride that a local photographer, F. M. 
Chapman, of the Boston Herald, made this ex- 
ceptionally successful example of high-speed 
work. Although many similar pictures serve 
their purpose, relatively few are as pleasing to 
look at, show such good composition or convey 
any real sense of motion. All of these qualities 
are seen in our cover-design, which is a high com- 
pliment to Mr. Chapman’s skill and alertness. 
Data: Goerz Dagor lens No. 3, 84-inch focus, 
£/6.8; 1/800 second exposure. Reproduced 
through the courtesy of C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co. 

Striking and unusual in pose is our frontis- 
piece, by Charles Hallan, and the whole effect is 
made more pronounced by the vignette method 
of treatment, giving a decorative and sketchy 
style. It is a realistic portrait, such as one seeks 
for a likeness, yet soft and delicate in its values 
and possessing beautiful stereoscopic effect. Un- 
doubtedly the table is too strong, yet it might 
seem inappropriate if otherwise treated. Data: 
Steinheil Unofocal lens No. 7, 15}-inch focus, 
II x 14 plate. 

Although Mr. F. J. Mortimer, editor of The 
Amateur Photographer, is best known for his 
superb marines, he makes many exceedingly 
beautiful landscapes, of which ‘A Landscape in 
Holland,” on page 251, is an example. Partic- 
ularly interesting for variety in spacing, it is also 
notable for its sense of “‘openness.’’ This is due 
chiefly to the low horizon and the sky-space 
above those magnificent rolling clouds, although 
the long tree-trunks without branches do their 
share. The plowman in a good position adds 
just the right touch of subordinate human in- 
terest. No data are available except that the 
print is a bromoil. 

“Trafalgar Square,” one of the most un- 
picturesque in London, has been photographed 
in many ways, but not to our knowledge quite as 
shown on page 253. Mr. Wilfred A. French has 
secured an attractive view of this well-known 
spot which is new to most Americans who are 
familiar with London. Data: Voigtliinder & 
Sohn’s Collinear lens, Series III, 5{-inch focus, 
{/6; Sept. 5, 1909, 1 P. M., hazy; 1/50 second; 
Weno Hawkeye 3} x 4}; Eastman N. C. Film; 
pyro-metol tank development; enlargement on 
Wellington bromide paper. 

On page 254 is reproduced a decorative and 
attractive “Autumn Sunset,’ by William F. 
Lambrecht, which displays good spacing and 


variety of values in the clouds. Data: Cooke 
lens, Series III, f/5.6; Seed 27 plate 4 x 5; Gra- 
flex camera; October, 4:30 P. M.; 1/110 second 
exposure; developed with pyro in an Eastman 
Plate-Tank; Special Velvet Velox print. 

“The Creek in Summer,” by Edmund H. 
Royce, on page 255, displays that same quality 
of ‘‘openness,” already referred to, though here 
it is due more to subject than to treatment. This 
print is notable for its short scale of tones; there 
is no absolute black or white and no wire- 
sharpness of definition. The composition is ex- 
cellent and the successive planes well rendered. 
Note the importance of the clouds in this picture 
and the radiation of their suggested lines together 
with those of the creek, all of which lead the eye 
to that point of reeds and create the desire to 
know what is beyond. This element of mystery 
in a picture does much to hold one’s interest in 
it. Data: F. P. Kodak No. 3, 3} x 44; R. R. 
lens, 5-inch focus, f{/8; June, to A. M., sunlight; 
1/25 second exposure, Kodak film, edinol devel- 
oper; enlarged on Special Carbon Velox. 

Strong character vigorously portrayed is seen 
in “Wm. Strang, Esq.,” by J. Craig Annan, on 
page 257. A harsh lighting with absence of 
detail on the shadow side has emphasized the 
strength of the rugged features; lack of retouch- 
ing has retained the character wrinkles; short 
exposure has given depth to the eyes and dis- 
tinction to the high brow. The latter idea has 
been carried too far, however, at the expense of 
life in the eyes, which is essential in such a char- 
acter. Another unfortunate thing is the cuff, 
which is much too high in key and detracts from 
the face. Data: Glycerine-developed Platino- 
type, re-photographed and printed in carbon on 
Japanese vellum. 

A print which has caused much comment in 
California because of its remarkable combina- 
tion of news-interest and beauty is that of a 
Curtiss bi-plane in mid-air, by Harold A. 
Taylor, on page 259. It is an unusual picture 
and cannot be judged by ordinary standards. 
More a wonderful cloudstudy than anything- 
else, the bi-plane is so well placed in the space 
that it attracts attention at once in spite of its 
small size. The figure of a man, silhouetted 
against the sky is a happy thought, though quite 
unconventional. Data: 5x7 Graflex, Cooke 
lens, Series III; Standard Extra plate; January, 
5:30 P. M.; sepia enlargement. 

All of the Swiss photographs by W. A. Rowley 
on pages 260 to 264 inclusive are excellent. They 
are of the record type, particularly adapted to 
explanation as illustrations accompanying an 
article of travel. Far more than this, while not 


pictorial in the usually applied sense of the 
term, they show a good knowledge of composi- 
tion, photographic technique and an apprecia- 
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tion of atmospheric quality. The result is that 
these pictures, although small, are in every way 
interesting, thoroughly pleasing and truly artistic. 
Particularly noteworthy are the cloud-effects in 
the mountain scenes and the figures which give 
human interest in many of the shorter views. 
In all of the latter instances there is no visible 
consciousness that the eye of the camera is near, 
thus preserving spontaneity, while the mere fact 
that the figures are included is of assistance in 
showing the relative sizes of things in this 
country of vast valleys and giant peaks. 

On page 265 Mr. Rowley describes fully the 
conditions of light he met with and the average 
exposures given in different localities and for 
various sorts of views. All the exposures were 
made with a Kodak on Eastman film, and the 
prints reproduced are on Special Portrait Velox. 


The Monthly Competition 


No Guild competition has proven so conclu- 
sively the influence of photography to get people 
out into the open and create an interest in nature 
as that devoted to ‘Decorative Treatment of 
Trees.”’ The entries were large in number and 
generally excellent in quality, showing a dis- 
tinctly increased artistic sense among those 
regularly competing for PHOTO—-ERA prizes. 

Karl F. Struss, whose work is very much 
along Secession lines, was awarded first prize 
for ‘‘Decorative Arrangement,’’ on page 270. 
The print, although exceedingly beautiful, is, 
unfortunately, not well adapted to reproduction 
and the beauty of color and delicate tone- 
gradation has been lost. The decorative treat- 
ment of the overhanging leaves, however, is 
clearly seen to be very effective as is the pictu- 
resque river-boat on which the sun falls directly. 
Data: Summer; film-pack; tank-development 
with rodinal; lens working at £/6.8; exposure 
calculated with a meter; an enlarged positive 
was made and from this a contact negative. 
The print is a home-coated multiple platinum in 
sepia. 

The second prize was given to a very pleasing 
print, “‘ Decorative Panel,” by W. E. Bryan, on 
page 272. Striking in composition and beauti- 
fully spaced, this subject as a whole, and par- 
ticularly the silhouetted pine itself, will find 
many admirers. Data: August, sunshine, 4 P. M., 
3A Kodak; Eastman film; 1/25 second; B. & L. 
lens; pyro tank development; enlargement on 
Red Label Cyko with 3A Kodak; paper de- 
veloped with ortol-hydro. 

Beautiful in its delicacy of tones and repetition 
of verticals, each in a distinct and_ separate 
plane, is G. H. Truman’s third-prize print, 
‘Beeches,’ on page 274. A subject of which 
one never tires, it is always strong in its appeal 
of the beech woods, ever so fresh and clean. 
Data: June, 5 A. M., misty without sun; 84-inch 
anastigmat lens, f/11; Polychrome plate; 12 
seconds’ exposure with a ray-screen; edinol de- 
veloper; enlargement on Artura Carbon Black. 

Among the Honorable Mention prints Donald 
Grey presents a superb southern scene, “ Fairy- 


land,” on page 271, in which the reflections and 
the long limb extending across the picture form 
important parts. The touch of life in the fore- 
ground is particularly commendable. Data; 
4x5 Premo, ordinary lens, {/8; film-pack; 4 
second exposure; Artura print. 

“Sumac” presents a theme not often rendered 
by photography, and has given C. W. Christian- 
sen material for the excellent print of that name 
on page 273. Decided limitations for decorative 
treatment are seen in the subject, but it seems 
to have been handled intelligently and made the 
most of. The white clouds are very effective, 
but the light spot in the bush at the left should 
have been subdued; it attracts too much notice; 
Data: 2A Brownie; June, 5 Pp. M., bright light. 
Kodak film; pyro developer; enlarged on Monox 
bromide and an Ozobrome made from that by 
transfer. 

“Birches,” by D. E. Jones, on page 275, is 
superb in subject and atmospheric quality. 
Birches are usually beautiful in a photograph 
and as one usually associates them with 
water, the setting is ideal. Data: June, 9 A. M.; 
Seed 27 plate; bright sun but smoky; Tabloid 
Rytol developer; Standard Optical Co. Double 
Planoscope lens, {/16; } second exposure; In- 
gento Roller-Blind shutter; American platinum 
print. 

“On Guard,” by G. A. Hollands, on page 288, 
has its faults and good points. The idea is 
charming and its human appeal beyond question. 
The eyes are a little staring and do not at all 
carry out the spirit of the thing, while the clothes 
are too chalky and lacking in texture. With a 
smile on that little face, more exposure and less 
development, an excellent subject would be the 
result. No data are available. 


English Spring Magazines 


LARGER and larger, better and better, become 
the special issues of the British photographic 
magazines. First to reach us was the Empire 
Number of The Amateur Photographer, quickly 
followed by the Colonial Number of the British 
Journal oj Photography and the Bumper Number 
of Photography and Focus. All contain many 
special illustrated articles about work in every 
clime, and the vast amount of advertising is an 
education in itself. 


Photographs in Court 


IN the famous Russell will case, which was 
concluded in the East Cambridge, Mass., 
Probate Court last April, after having lasted six 
months, photographs of the claimant figured very 
conspicuously. The judge, George F. Lawton, 
himself conversant with photographic methods, 
in his findings referred to the importance of these 
photographs, as well as to a number of ferrotypes, 
remarking that the latter are erroneously called 
“tintypes.” He probably knew that the 
original material consists of thin iron plates 
heavily japanned in black or in dark brown. 
Why this species of photograph should be called 
a “tintype,” surpasses comprehension. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


The National Convention 


THE ANNOUNCEMENTS EPITOMIZED 


THE WORKERS ..... Members of the P. A. of A. 


Second session of The Congress of Photogra- 
phy with delegates present from all the Affiliated 
State Associations. 

Largest and best Exhibition of Photography 
ever shown. All pictures hung on a vision line, 
in an Art Gallery, where every picture will show 
to the best advantage. 

Demonstrations and _ Instructions in all 
Branches of the Profession by men of interna- 
tional reputation — men who have never before 
taken an active part in School Work. They will 
not only show how the sittings are made but 
show you finished results — in fact, retouch and 
finish prints in your presence. 

An unusually large representation of the 
Manufacturers and Dealers with all the newest 
products for the Photographer. 

An Exhibition of the latest Inventions of the 
year, a $100.00 prize being offered for the most 
practical idea. These will be demonstrated 
throughout the week. 

A new feature will be an exhibit of Commercial 
Photography. 

A series of Practical Lectures and Talks on 
Art and Photography by eminent men of the 
country. 

The first Meeting and Exhibition of The 
Federated Women Photographers of America. 

Milwaukee is an ideal place to spend the week 
during the hot weather and the local photogra- 
phers and dealers are busy arranging for your 
entertainment and promise a good time for all. 

GET THE HABIT of paying your association 
dues whether you attend every convention or 
not. Bea star member. Pay in advance and 
materially lighten the burden of your treasurer 
convention week, and save yourself time and 
annoyance. Remit your dues now and an 
official receipt, a button and a copy of the As- 
sociation Annual will be mailed to you. 

The Annual this year —and by the way, it 
will be the most elaborate one the association 
has ever issued — will be sent only to those who 
pay their dues for t910. Do not miss getting a 
copy. 

Arrange your affairs so that you can spend 
the week with us at Milwaukee and we promise 
you the most profitable and enjoyable week of 
yout life. 

L. A. DOZER, 
Treasurer. 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


To the Photographers of New England 


ONCE more we join hands with Pres. W. F. 
Oliver to encourage every New England pho- 
tographer to do his share, small though it may 
be, to make the 1910 convention the greatest 
ever. 

If you are not a member become one at once. 
If you are a member then something more than 
payment of dues is expected of you. Do not fail 
to exhibit pictures and to attend the convention. 
Your presence and your representation are 
wanted and needed. 

The officers are working hard to find out just 
what photographers want and to provide it for 
them. Give them your suggestions and your 
support. The Secretary, George H. Hastings, 37 
Merrimack Street, Haverhill, Mass., will be 
glad to hear from you upon any of these topics. 
Do not hesitate to exhibit prints fearing that 
you will not get a prize. Come to Boston and 
compare your own work with that of the prize- 
winners. It will be an education worth while. 


The Prize List, 1910 
Grand Portrait Class, Open to the World 


One picture only, 10 inches one way or larger, no entry- 
fee. Prize, Solid Silver Loving-Cup. 


For P. A. of N. E. Members Only 
PorTRAIT CLAss, 

Three portraits, any size, three prizes. 

GENRE CLass (Illustrating every-day life and 
manners), 

Three picture, any size, two prizes. 
LANDSCAPE CLAss, 

Three pictures, any size, two prizes. 

STATE Portrait CLAss (For individual states 
only), 

Three portraits, any size. Each state, two 
prizes. 

This State Portrait Class is designed to 
encourage photographers in the smaller studios 
who do not feel equal to the keen competition 
associated with the higher classes. Understand, 
this class offers to Maine, two prizes; New 
Hampshire two, Vermont two, Massachusetts 
two, Rhode Island two, Connecticut two, and 
the Provinces two. Entries in this class do not 
compete against entries from any other state. 

Exhibitor’s Certificate 

To every New England photographer con- 
tributing pictures to the pictorial exhibit will be 
given a certificate suitable for framing, showing 
that his work formed a part of the 1910 P. A. 
of N. E. collection. This alone should be suffi- 
cient inducement to warrant all the trouble and 
expense of forwarding an exhibit. Send to 
the Secretary for the rules and regulations. 
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A superb three-days’ program of entertain- 
ment and instruction is being prepared, which 
no photographer can afford to miss. There 
will be something doing every minute from the 
opening morning till the late evening of the 
third day. 

Among the most important features may be 
mentioned a magnificent lecture with lantern- 
slide illustrations, “* With Other Photographers,” 
by Ryland W. Phillips of Philadelphia, a man 
who is making a success of photography and 
who is working to make photography a success 
for others. Two years of tireless effort were 
required to collect the material for such a 
presentation. Mr. Phillips has secured lantern- 
slides of the sky-light room in a large number 
of the prominent studios of this country, showing 
the structural arrangement of the room, the 
accessories, screens and curtains also a subject 
posed and lighted ready for an exposure to be 
made. Next, there is projected on the screen 
a picture printed from the “raw” negative 
exhibiting the direct resulting portrait; this is 
followed by still another picture showing the 
finished portrait production from the same 
negative, after the photographer has manipulated 
and modified it to the fulfillment of his artistic 
conception. While these illustrations are so 
clear and convincing as scarcely to require 
explanation, Mr. Phillips’ “talk” amplifies with 
an abundance of information regarding details 
not incorporated in the views. 

J. Hanmer Croughton of Rochester will 
lecture on ‘Pictorial Composition in Pho- 
tographic Portraiture.” Mr. Croughton, al- 
though not a familiar figure in New England, is 
well-known as a writer, and has studied in the 
National School of Art, London; with Thomas 
Sidney Cooper, a Royal Academician; and in 
the art-galleries of Italy, Paris and Antwerp, 
which gives him an excellent fitting as a critic 
and an exponent of artistic portraiture. His 
lecture will deal in a simple manner with the 
fundamental rules governing the making of 
pictures, treated from a photographic standpoint 
and fully illustrated by enlargements especially 
prepared to remove all mystery. Mr. Croughton 
will be prepared to give personal comment, 
either ‘higher criticism,” or in the A, B, C’s. 

“Advertising as Applied to the Studio,”’ will 
be an interesting talk by C. H. Claudy of Wash- 
ington, a well-known writer for the leading 
magazines in America, and a man who knows 
photography from the technical, practical and 
scientific standpoints, as do few others. Gifted 
with a keenly analytical mind from which the 
humorous and the ludicrous never escape, Mr. 
Claudy may well be classed as a lecturer of the 
“painless’’ variety who will impart a fund of 
useful information without becoming tiresome. 
He will tell just what advertising is and what it 
is not; the difference between direct and indirect 
advertising; advertising -schemes versus legitimate 
work; why photographic advertising so often 
fails to pay; how to do the kind of advertising 
that will pay. 


The New York State Convention 


THE annual meeting of the P. P. S. of N. Y. 
took place, April 6, 7 and 8 —at the time the May 
issue of PHOTO-ERA was being printed. This 
afforded the editor an excellent opportunity to 
assist at this important event. 

The program was carried out, as originally 
announced, and a great deal of good was accom- 
plished. The splendid hall in the Metropolitan 
Life Building answered admirably every purpose. 
The various talks, covering a wide range of 
practical matters, by J. E. Mock, Pirie Mac- 
Donald, A. F. Sheldon, Mrs. Floyd E. Baker 
(of the Alman Studio), Justin McCarthy, Jr., 
(advertising-manager of a Brooklyn firm), B. 
Frank Puffer, Wm. Shewell Ellis, R. W. John- 
ston and others, yielded valuable information 
how to improve the technical side of the art, as 
well as business methods, on which latter subject 
Mr. Sheldon read a most admirable paper. 

The address on advertising by Mr. McCarthy 
was timely and to the point; yet what pleased us 
most was the demonstration of new, practical 
ideas and devices, the best one to be awarded 
$50.00 in gold. Mr. Howard D. Beach, of 
Buffalo, won the prize, for a novel and effective 
electric lighting-scheme, a brief description of 
which is given below. After a few appropriate 
remarks Mr. Beach returned the prize-money 
to the treasury, his act of generosity being 
warmly applauded. The print-exhibit consisted 
of 162 pictures, each member being limited to 
one and the choice left to his own discretion. 
This doubtless served a practical purpose, but 
did not seem to make for high artistic excellence, 
except in few instances. The banquet was a 
marked success on account of a large attendance 
and the brilliancy of the speeches. It was in 
charge of former president A. F. Bradley. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Harry A. 
Bliss, of Buffalo, president; J. E. Hale, of 
Geneva, 1st vice-president; Arthur F. Newing, 
of Binghamton, 2d vice-president; Howard D. 
Beach, secretary, and Al. Lloyd, Jr., treasurer. 


Mr. Beach’s Electric Studio-Light 


THERE are 20 100-watt and 4 250-watt Tung- 
sten lamps attached to the metal ribs under- 
neath the skylight. These lamps are 3 feet 
apart horizontally and 24 feet apart vertically, 
the 4 of stronger power at the bottom. They 
are arranged in 4 tiers of 6 lamps each. Each 
tier can be turned on or off independently of the 
others, or all can be operated at one switch. The 
value of having these lights directly underneath 
the skylight will be found in the fact that no 
changing around of backgrounds and _ side- 
screens is necessary, as the light comes from one 
source and is always ready. Even after the 
subject is posed, the light can be turned on 
without changing the direction of the light. 

The color-value is of great importance. The 
yellowish glow of the light affects the sensitive 
plate much as does the color-screen. but without 
reducing the speed. For this reason it can be 
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used constantly, even when the sun is shining. 
The reflectors, used by Mr. Beach, are the 
holophane which are of glass and do not interfere 
with the light from the sky. Mr. Beach states 
that he is using 3000 watts, which in Buffalo 
cost from 25 to 30 cents an hour. 


A Camera Club in the Bronx 

THERE are still several members of the late 
Metropolitan Camera Club of New York City 
living in the Borough of the Bronx, who are in- 
terested in pictorial photography. Several of 
these members would like to organize a photo- 
graphic club and all amateur photographers in 
that section are asked to join by sending their 
names to G. Gushak, 1830 Kruger Avenue, Van 
Nest, New York City. Arrangements can be 
made for a meeting to organize. 


Photographs of the North Pole 

criticism of the stereopticon 
views considered in connection with Dr. Cook’s 
lecture, last autumn, has brought this office 
letters from various sources and of different 
shades of opinion. One of these was written by 
one in a position to know the facts, his only pur- 
pose being to assure us that Dr. Cook’s pictures 
were genuine photographs and were not wash- 
drawings. The letter is given below in its 
entirety. The identity of the author is withheld 
for personal reasons. 


New York, March 19, 1910. 
DEAR Mr. FRENCH: 

I wish to speak in regard to an article in the 
March number of PHoTo-ERA, entitled ‘ Pic- 
tures of the North Pole.” Now, just what 
this picture purporting to be of the North Pole 
looked like on the screen, I do not know, as I 
did not have an opportunity to attend the 
lecture, but I want to tell you something about 
those pictures that Dr. Cook brought back with 
him from his trip North. Please bear in mind 
that I am not declaring that he ever got to the 
Pole, for whether he did or not, he alone knows. 
Nobody can prove that he did not, nor can he 
prove that he did. His notes of conditions of 
cold, light, humidity and the ice-conditions do 
not prove that he reached the Pole. 

I am digressing from my subject, however. 
In regard to the before-mentioned pictures, I 
handled those films, both before development 
and after, and I know just how much was 
photographic and how much was the artist’s 
retouching. The picture called “The Silk 
Tent,” as I believe he titled it in his lecture, 
was the real goods as far as the photographic 
end of it goes, but was a poor specimen of the 
art, as were all of his views, but it was ‘here, 
nevertheless. The other one supposed to have 
been taken at the Pole, showing the igloo and 
the flag, sled, etc., was also from a negative he 
made, and he declares it was made at the Pole. 
In the absence of any direct evidence that it 
was taken elsewhere, every one will have his 
own opinion regarding the authenticity of the 


subject and its title. Dr. Cook was no photogra- 
pher; nevertheless, under the poor light-condi- 
tions found in the far North, he did very well for 
an amateur. One strong point in his favor is 
the long shadows that some of his pictures 
show. It would have been impossible to have 
made these same pictures late in the afternoon, 
when the shadows had lengthened, and con- 
sequently, he must have been pretty far north 
to get the length of shadow that he did. 

This lengthy letter doesn’t amount to much, 
either one way or the other, but I wanted to 
tell you that the photographs purporting to be 
of Cook’s camp at the North Pole were photo- 
graphs, and not wash-drawings. Had Dr. Cook 
stayed here, instead of running off in the face 
of public criticism, he would have fared better; 
for it is yet to be shown that Peary reached a 
point any farther north than did Cook. It was 
with a great deal of interest that I followed 
both men’s records, when they were printed 
side by side, day by day, where they could be 
compared and any difference noted, and I must 
say that it was the closest run of records that 
ever was submitted to public criticism. 

I will close with the remark that Cook and 
Peary have given the world something to think 
about, and I suppose the truth will never be 
known; but Peary has buried his efforts of 
twenty-six years beside the new-made grave 
containing Dr. Cook’s short but vigorous ex- 
perience in the lime-light. 

Yours sincerely, 


The Camera Club of New York 


THE spring exhibition of photographs by 
members, April 9 to May 31, was unusually 
successful. The collection was large and con- 
tained many prints of striking merit. After the 
regular monthly meeting, May 5, the pictures 
were criticized by Mr. Archie Gunn. 

April 20, seventy members and friends en- 
joyed a “smoker” under the direction of Mes- 
srs. Stark, Allison, Meyers and Lambert. An 
admirable musical program was provided, of 
which the chief feature was the admirable singing 
of assistant secretary James Stanley. 

Messrs. Close & Wood, members of the house- 
committee, have donated to the club an 8 x 10 
enlarging-camera with lens. 


One of the Old Guard 


AMONG the pictures of conspicuous merit at 
the meeting of the P. P. S. of N. Y., April 6, 7 
and 8, 1910, was a portrait of William Chase, 
the American portrait-painter, by George G. 
Rockwood. It is our intention to reproduce this 
excellent portrait in an early issue. In this 
connection it may be of interest to know that 
this veteran photographer has been in the 
harness fifty-five years — four of these vears in 
the West and fifty-one in New York City. This 
is, indeed, a splendid record for a man who has 
always borne a high reputation for artistic ability 
and business integrity. 
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LONDON LETTER 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 


Photographic Affairs in England 


WE have had here one of the best “One Man 
Shows” which the Royal Photographic Society 
has organized in a long time. Mr. Alexander 
Keighley, whose work is familiar to readers of 
PHoTO-ERA, is quite one of the giants in English 
pictorial photography. The address which Mr. 
Keighley gave at the opening’ of his exhibition 
had as its text: “The Photographic Amateur,” 
a subject on which he is well qualified to speak. 
His division of modern photographic workers 
into four classes is an interesting ene. It is: 
The professional; the professional who does a 
certain amount of amateur work for exhibitions; 
the amateur pure and simple, and the dabbler or 
novice who has not yet made any progress in the 
art. He also made some very pregnant remarks 
upon the ever-contentious subject of photog- 
raphy and art, and although he pointed out 
that the advantages of the painter over the photog- 
rapher were not so overwhelming as they are 
sometimes assumed to be, he frankly admitted 
that the highest flights of art attainable by the 
painter might be utterly beyond the reach of any 
photographer and consoled his audience with 
the thought that if one could not enter the holy 
of the holies there was still no reason why one 
should shut oneself out of the outer courts of the 
temple of art. Mr. Keighley also thought that 
if a comparison were made between any recent 
large exhibition and the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, little advance could be detected; but 
compared with the same exhibition of, say, ten 
years ago, very marked progress, indeed, would 
be observable. The improvements were on the 
lines of technique, taste and artistic feeling. 
The effect has been far reaching, for the exhi- 
bitions promoted by photographic societies have 
undoubtedly had wholesome influence on public 
taste. International exhibitions have done 
much to foster both pictorial and fraternal feel- 
ing between photographers of all nations and 
tongues. Photography has been the new Es- 
peranto, the universally-understood language 
in which photographers have conveyed their 
thoughts and impressions to one another. 

During the last few weeks much has been 
heard about the formation of a Federation of 
Photographic Survey and Record Societies. 
The particular good that the numerous so- 
cieties, who are engaged upon work of this kind 
in this country, are doing is gradually receiving 
recognition, and the fact that these societies in- 
clude a great number of active and interested 
workers, who use the camera in an intelligent 
manner, must not be overlooked. The forma- 
tion of such a federation is, therefore, a move in 
the right direction, as it may enable information 
regarding the best methods of survey-work in 
this country to be collated and dealt with in a 


more systematic way. The great amount of 
documentary matter issued by record societies 
will have an opportunity to be classified and the 
formation of other societies in districts, not yet 
dealt with, will be encouraged. I hope again to 
refer to this topic in one of my next letters. 

Mr. A. H. Blake, whose excellent work is well- 
known to readers of PHOTO-ERA, is the founder 
of that unique circle the “Society of Night- 
Photographers.”” He has done an enormous 
amount of work towards awakening an interest 
in this fascinating field. ‘This phase of photog- 
raphy is almost limitless, though, of course, 
still in its infancy, and the results so far are to be 
regarded as being more or less experimental. 
An enthusiastic member of this society, Mr. 
Gideon Clark, recently suggested that some of 
the seaside-resorts, preferably those still retaining 
their old-time harbors, are very suitable spots to 
secure pictorial expression — pictures that sug- 
gest the poetry and feeling of night and its 
mystery. He does not refer, of course, to the 
brilliantly-lighted pier, which has been done and 
overdone at night, but to the ancient quarters 
located in many seaside-towns. The question 
of exposure is a very important one. Over- 
exposure is one of the pitfalls of night-photog- 
raphy, leading to a result closely approximating 
to a daylight-effect. The remedy is obvious, 
and Mr. Clark mentioned the theory propounded 
by the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo, viz.: that 
exposure is correct which gives a result approach- 
ing nearest the desired effect. 

Since writing my letter for March different 
arrangements have been made by the Royal 
Photographic Society with regard to its annual 
exhibition. The council has now decided to 
hold the exhibition at the Gallery of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors. In this 
gallery the “Salon,” organized by the Linked 
Ring, has been held for the last few years. The 
following sections will be hung: the Pictorial 
Section, the Color Section, the Scientific and 
Technical Section, and the National History 
Section. The Trade Section and the Pro- 
fessional Photograph Section will have to be 
abandoned this year. The exhibition will be 
open from August 1g till September 16, and I 
hope that we may renew our pleasant acquain- 
tance with the fine work done in America. 

I am delighted to be able to tell my friends, 
across the water, that the “London Salon Club” 
has been exceedingly fortunate to conclude ar- 
rangements with one of the finest art-galleries 
in the English metropolis, there to hold the first 
“London Salon.” The exhibition will take 
place from September 1 to October 1 in the 
well-known galleries of the “Fine Arts Society” 
in Bond Street. Every effort is being made to 
secure the finest work done at the present time 
by photography and the co-operation of Ameri- 
can workers, particularly, is most heartily in- 
vited. I can assure them that the work, which 
they may submit, will receive the most careful 
and unbiased attention by the selecting-com- 
mittee, which consists of the original founders 
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of the “Salon Club.” A list of their names ap- 
peared in my letter for March. Three of the 
members of the “Salon Club” have also been 
honored by being invited to act on the selecting- 
committee for the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society; these are A. H. 
Blake, Alex. Keighley and Arthur Marshall. 


A Difference of Opinion 

“To the Editor of PHoto-ERA: I have just 
received the April issue of PHoTo-ERA, and in 
looking over the magazine my eye rested on the 
photo, to which you gave the first prize in the 
‘Home-Scenes’ Competition. I do not under- 
stand why a picture of this class should receive 
the first prize. In the first place I think it is 
plain to be seen that the figure is posed; to my 
eye there is nothing natural about it. The 
stiffly-starched dress attracts and holds the atten- 
tion, and the black boots have the same effect. 
The very fact of the feet being placed close to- 
gether, and the right hand clutching the dress, 
seems to me a sure sign that the child was placed 
in that position. I might also say that this pic- 
ture does not impress me as being at all interest- 
ing, and I am at an utter loss to understand why 
this was given the first prize. In my humble 
estimation ‘A Mental Problem’ is far more 
satisfactory. 

I would like to have you make mention of my 
letter in your interesting magazine so that I may 
see if there are any more poor amateurs who take 
the same view asI do. I do not mean that Iam 


ON GUARD G. A. HOLLANDS 


at all dissatisfied with your magazine. I am en- 
closing you a print from one of my own negatives, 
which I did not consider good enough to enter in 
any competition; but since looking over pictures 
entered in some of your recent competitions I 
have come to the conclusion that mine would at 
least have got Honorable Mention, that is, if you 
judged it by what you gave the first prize to. 
This picture, entitled ‘On Guard,’ is perfectly 
natural, the dog assumed this position of his own 
‘free will.’ The baby is less than three months 
old. If you consider this picture good enough to 

reproduce you have my permission to do so.” 

Sincerely yours, 

G. A. HOLLANDs. 
[In the opinion of the jury, which is composed 
of our editorial staff and Mr. William Howe 
Downes, art-editor of the Boston Transcript, 


chairman, the picture — reproduced on page 
178, PHoto-Era for April — appeared to merit 
the first prize. Whether the child was posed or 
not, it certainly makes a strong appeal to every 
lover of pictures and children. The whole 
scheme is original and effective, and the tech- 
nique excellent. The jury is willing to stand by 
its decision in this, as well as in all preceding and 
a contests of the Round Robin Guild. 


A Successful Indian Photographer 


FREDERICK I. MONSEN, the distinguished 
writer, investigator and photographer, spoke be- 
fore the members of the University Club, Boston, 
April 5, his subject being the American Indian 
from an ethnological viewpoint. His very en- 
tertaining description of the origin, customs and 
present condition of the American Indian, not- 
ably the Hopi tribe, was aided by an interesting 
collection of photographs — about one hundred 
in number, which also illustrated the lecturer’s 
remarkable photographic and artistic skill. 

The following evening he lectured on the same 
topic, supported by his splendid and unique col- 
lection of Indian photographs, before the St. 
Botolph Club. In both instances he was hon- 
ored with a large and appreciative audience. 


An Interesting Lecturer 


Mr. Epwarp LITTLE ROGERS, the well-known 
maker and colorist of lantern-slides, delivered 
a lecture, White Mountains,”’ illustrated 
with numerous lantern-views, made and colored 
by himself, March 28, at 8 o’clock, at Hunting- 
ton Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Although a threadbare subject and one possess- 
ing little of its old-time interest, the lecture by 
Mr. Rogers held the attention of the large 
audience present to the very end. Mr. Royers 
proved himself a clear and interesting speaker. 


Satisfaction in Waste 


Ir is erroneous to suppose that manufacturers 
and dealers rejoice when photographic supplies 
are ruthlessly wasted. The fact is that those 
who waste considerable material and are satisfied 
with only 10% of successful exposures are not 
the kind that maintains an interest in photogra- 
phy. Beginners who obtain a large per cent 
of successful exposures are more apt to continue 
their enthusiasm and make photography a 
permanent source of pleasure. A well-known 
photo-finisher states that the above is true; also, 
that those who use cameras 4 x 5 and larger are 
more careful in their work, averaging 75 and 
even go per cent of successful exposures. 


Mr. Phillips Returns from Spain 


THE noted pictorialist, Mr. William H. 
Phillips, of East Liverpool, Ohio, returned, the 
end of last April, after a successful photographic 
camera tour in Spain. He has brought back 
with him about four hundred successful nega- 
tives, some of which will, doubtless, appear, 
from time to time, in the pages of PHoTro-ERA. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Photographic Affairs in Germany 


DuvRING spring every year the Imperial statis- 
tical bureau of Berlin publishes a big volume of 
figures concerning import and export of any kind 
of industries, besides other statistics. As regards 
photographic products the year 1909 is much 
better than 1908, although the figures have not 
reached those of 1907. The improvement is due 
to the remarkable reviving at the end of the 
passed year and the present one will show still 
better figures. As regards the business in 
precious metals used for photographic purposes, 
during the past three years, we find that Ger- 
many exported in 1907 7,100,646,000 Marks; 
in 1908, 6,481,699,000 Marks, and in 1go9, 
6,947,830,000 Marks. During the past year 
there were exported photographic apparatus 
amounting to 4,247,000 Marks; dry-plates 
2,061,000 Marks; optical glass 2,961,000 Marks; 
sensitized papers 4,409,000 Marks; photographic 
picture postcards 16,680,000 Marks, and photo- 
graphs 1,355,000 Marks, totaling the big sum 
of 33,997,000 Marks. This sum is eight times 
that of imports during 1909. Cameras were 
exported as follows: 23,500 kilograms to 
France; 22,800 to Great Britain; 12,100 to Italy; 
27,800 to Russia; 5,100 to Argentine and 3,800 
to the United States. As regards dry-plates, the 
imports have been much increased, viz., 45 per 
cent over 1908. This is due particularly to the 
British figures, which country sent us in 1905 
38,700 kilograms, in 1907 92,900 kilograms and, 
during the past year, 160,300 kilograms. But 
the importation of French dry-plates has de- 
creased, while that of American plates was 
35,200 kilograms as against 26,700 in 1908. 
That country is also our best customer for optical 
glass, as it purchased 413,500 kilograms, while 
all other countries, together, took only 13,000 
kilograms. The German export in photo- 
graphic lenses and microscopes increased from 
83,100 to go,800 kilograms. The imports of 
photographic papers have decreased about sixty 
per cent — this refers to the raw product, while 
the figures for sensitive paper remain nearly the 
same. Regarding postcards, about thirty 
times as much was exported as imported; but 
in 1907, it was 33 times greater. The best 
customers are the United States with 2,776,900 
kilograms (as against 25,902 in 1908), also Great 
Britain with 478,800 kilograms, Holland with 
158,600, Russia with 146,700, Switzerland with 
120,400, and twelve other countries with smaller 
quantities. This shows that the photographic 


industry in the German Empire is quite an im- 
portant one, and that its products are much liked 
abroad. 

The principal firms have good chances this 
year to show their products again to many 
amateurs and professionals of other countries, 


as Europe offers numerous photographic ex- 


hibitions. The principal one is the World’s Fair 
in Brussels where, in the Palace of Varied In- 
dustries, the printing-art and photography are 
shown side by side. A committee has been 
selected by the famous Professor A. Miethe. A 
preliminary jury has been organized, which selects 
only the very best prints of photographic workers 
of both classes. ‘The Imperial commissioner has 
favored one group of exhibitors above all the 
others by making no charge for space, and 
this group is photography. Clubs, individual 
workers and manufacturers are much pleased 
with this act of courtesy. While in Brussels 
there will be a general exposition, a special 
photographic show will be held this summer in 
Riga (Russia) in the Municipal Art Museum. 
It comprises scientific, color, artistic, stereo- 
scopic, technical and architectural and kine- 
matographic photography, processes for re- 
production, apparatus, materials, literature, etc. 
For the best pictures prizes are offered in the 
form of medals and artistic diplomas. The 
exhibition, which is international, will last until 
September 15. A smaller show will be held 
during June in the Austrian city of Briinn, where, 
besides photographs and photographic products, 
photo-engraving, printing and similar industries 
will be included. This will be the first large 
general photographic exhibition in Austria, and 
is exciting considerable interest among the 
photographers and manufacturers in that 
country. A smaller international exhibition, 
open only to amateurs, has just been held by the 
Photographic Society in Danzig. 

Among other important doings we may 
mention that a Prussian Photographic-Technical 
college has been founded in Berlin. The noted 
Lette Club runs what is probably the largest 
and best photographic school, but this was open 
only to women, according to the wishes of the 
founder. Now, after this club has existed 
twenty years the members are much pleased that 
the state made the request to establish also a 
department for men, being ready to assume the 
entire cost of such an addition. In addition, the 
cities comprising Greater Berlin agreed to con- 
tribute a certain sum every year, while several 
large mercantile firms gave 23,500 Marks for the 
immediate alteration, additional apparatus, sal- 
aries for extra teachers, etc. 

A novelty worthy to be described, is the 
diagonal focusing-screen ’’ invented recently in 
Bavaria. Surely many a photographer has had 
difficulty in focusing dark places, chiefly in- 
teriors. Often some greasy material was spread 
over the ground-glass to make it more translucent. 
The new Diagonal Screen overcomes these draw- 
backs, a strip of clear glass, one-eighth of an inch 
wide, runs from each corner diagonally across 
the focusing-screen. When one has focused the 
corners to the desired sharpness, it is clear that 
the portions enclosed must also be sharp. These 
transparent bands might be equally effective, if 
they were arranged in the form of a cross, run- 
ning from the middle of each side, for then one 
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would be enabled to focus easily horizontal and 
vertical lines. The inventor has followed this 
suggestion and now makes both kinds of such 
focusing-screens. A few words may be said 
about a new method of dry-mounting. Dr. Neu- 
bronner’s dry paste-strips were awarded the 
silver medal at the great Dresden exhibition of 
190g. Now this firm makes legally-protected 
black-white “‘marking-strips.” They serve for 
marking lantern-slides with titles and numbers 
and facilitate their insertion in the projection- 
apparatus. The same firm manufactures a spe- 
cial paper to be placed between the photo- 
graphic print and the mount. This has great 
adhesive power and a low melting-point. Thus it 
is possible to mount photographic prints without 
a special press or a similar device, as was neces- 
sary with the former dry-mounting methods. It 
is sufficient to go over the prints with a flatiron 
a minute or so, or run them through a heated 
enameling-machine. The low melting-point 
makes this paper very suitable for extremely 
glossy photographic prints that are sensitive 
to heat and dampness. [One kilogram is equal 
to 2 1-5 pounds Avoirdupois. — Ed.] 


Nebraska Photographers’ Association 


THE Executive Committee of the Nebraska 
State Association has chosen the Art Hall, at the 
State University, as the place of meeting for the 
annual convention, to be held September 27, 28, 
29, 30, I910. Last year the Nebraska con- 
vention was credited by manufacturers with the 
largest number of exhibits of any State con- 
vention for the year 1909. This year it is the 
aim to increase that number and swell the mem- 
bership to the utmost. With three national men 
to serve as judges it is assured that with their 
broad-minded and conservative knowledge of 
photography, all will receive a fair rating. A 
new class was created which was named the 
“Special Class” and was given rank between the 
Children’s Class and Class “A.” First prize in 
this class will be a large bronze bust, such as would 
be one of the most prized and attractive posses- 
sions to the winner, for any photographer’s re- 
ception-room; second prize, a fine gold medal; 
third prize, a silver medal. The question with 
reference to the percentage necessary to win in 
classes C, B and A was made 65, 70 and 75 re- 
spectively. In all other classes, 80. This is a 
very low percentage necessary to win. The 
average percentage on exhibits rated last year, 
1909, averaged 91% out of 100 points. Nothing 
slow for Nebraska. Things are done rightly and 
the right kind of photographers are interested. 
The Nebraska Photographers’ Association stands 
for “PROTECTION,” the upbuilding of pho- 
tography in an intelligent and financial manner. 
The association is forming a great question-box 
whereby questions that confront a photographer 
directly will be considered, weighed and solved to 
the best of available ability. If you are a pho- 
tographer in good standing in your community 
and eligible, Ralph R. Roszell, Secretary, Bea- 
trice, Nebraska, will be only too glad to enroll 


you as a member of the N. P. A. Those outside 
of this State, not members elsewhere, will also be 
enrolled. What higher credit can you give your 
studio than being a member of the Nebraska 
Photographers’ Association, and by so doing, you 
become a member of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, the highest photographers’ 
association in the United States. 


Hoppé Takes Pupils 


E. O. Hopp, the well-known professional 
practitioner, critic and author, of London, has 
been rearing pupils in the art of photography for 
some time past, his fee for the tuition being 
thirty-five pounds ($175.00) per annum. He 
states that while he is constantly receiving appli- 
cations, he exercises the greatest care in accepting 
them, as they must be persons of ability and 
highest character. The pupils work with him 
in his studio. Address him at 8 Margravine 
Gardens, Varons Court, London, W., England. 


Boston Camera Club 


AmMonc the prints on the walls of the Club, 
during the month of April, was the Interchange 
Exhibit of the Photographic Section of the 
Pittsburg Academy of Arts and Sciences. These 
prints, with few exceptions, did not reflect the 
highest credit upon the Pittsburg workers. 

After the business of the regular monthly 
meeting, April 4, a lecture was given by Mr. 
Wilfred A. French, of PHoto-ErA. His sub- 
ject was “A Camera Tour Through Switzer- 
land,” illustrated with nearly one hundred stere- 
opticon-views, mostly original, which depicted 
the glorious scenery of this picturesque country. 


A Moving Picture 


A SUBSCRIBER sends us a beautiful print in 
color portraying the closing scene in Wagner’s 
opera “Tristan and Isolde.” It depicts Tris- 
tan stretched out, as if dead. At his feet, over- 
whelmed with grief, kneels his trusty squire, 
Kurnewal —truly a touching scene. On the 
lower margin of the print is penciled: ‘‘ A moving 
picture, not a moving-picture.” Another reason 
why the term “moving pictures” or even “‘mov- 
ing-pictures,”’ applied to motion-pictures, should 
be abolished. 


Out of the Picture 


WHEN the late E. H. Harriman completed 
that wonderful engineering and railroad feat 
known as the Salt Lake cut-off there was a cele- 
bration, and Harriman took a large party of big 
railroad-men out to it. 

They had their pictures taken at the right spot 
scenically. Mr. Harriman stood at one end of 
the group. When the pictures were printed and 
the photographer brought them around the 
railroad-men examined them. 

““Why,” shouted one of the guests, ‘‘ where’s 
Mr. Harriman?” 

“Do you mean that little chap that stood at 
the end?” asked the photographer. ‘Why, I 
cut him off.”’— Saturday Evening Post. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be jur- 
nished by us at the lowest market-prices. 


A B C OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By an Amateur 
(Fayette J. Clute). Revised edition 12mo. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Burke & James. 

The active editor of Camera Craft has found 
time to write a readable and practical treatise 
on photography for the amateur. After a 
perusal of this little work we are convinced that 
it is a very desirable guide for the beginner. 
The nineteen chapters cover the subject quite 
fully. Another praiseworthy feature is the 
author’s freedom from prejudice, and for this 
reason these lessons in photography are cheer- 
fully recommended to the general public. 


Die STANDENTWICKLUNG UND IHRE ABARTEN 
FUR DEN AMATEUR-UND FACHPHOTOGRAPHEN, 
by Hans Schmidt. Illustrated. Number 69. 
Price, 2.40 Reichmarks (57 cents). Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle a. S. 

This is the latest addition to Mr. Knapp’s 
admirable “‘ Encyclopedia of Photography” and 
treats stand-development and its various modi- 
fications as adapted to the amateur and to the 
professional practitioner. The author appears to 
have treated the subject quite exhaustively and, 
with numerous developing-formulas and suitable 
illustrations showing the results obtained, has 
prepared a volume of obviously practical value. 


DIE PHOTOGRAPHISCHE KUNST IM JAHRF 1909, 
Illustrated in photogravure, half-tone and 
color. Edited by F. Matthies-Masuren. Size 
of volume, 9x11} inches. Price, paper 
covers, Reichmarks, 8.00; cloth, 9.00 ($2.15), 
postage 16 cents. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, 
a. S.. Germany. 

This year-book devoted to a comprehensive 
review of artistic photography rightly claims a 
place in the library of every pictorialist and 
picture-lover. The present volume is inspiring 
in its wealth of examples by acknowledged 
masters in the art of expression by photography. 
The one hundred or more illustrations comprise 
one admirable fac-simile of a Lumiére Auto- 
chrome by Heinrich Kihn; several superb 
photogravures, and a generous number of half- 
tone plates. The editor, F. Matthies-Masuren, 
has shown excellent taste and judgment in the 
selection of his material, which illustrates the 
work of nearly every European pictorialist of 
note. American workers are less numerous in 
this issue than last year, and, whether by care- 
lessness or design, the work of American Photo- 
Secessionists finds no representation. In order 


to compensate for previous omissions, the editor 
presents examples of the Buffalo Photo-Pictori- 
alists and, also, of two eminent Philadelphia 
Virtually all the European schools 


workers. 


appear to advantage, and particular prominence 
is given to the Scandinavian, Dutch and Hun- 
garian workers. 

The letter-press is uncommonly interesting. 
The admirably-written essays are as follows: 
“Technique and Art,” by Ernst Schur; “The 
Beauty of the Metropolis as an Artistic Theme 


for the Photographer,” by Willi Warstat; 
“‘ Stagnation or Retrogression —With reference to 
English Pictorial Photography 1908-09,’ by 
E. O. Hoppé; “ Photographic Pictorial Standards 
in Holland,” by Bernhard Eilers; “Negative 
Criticism of Great Lights,” by Fritz Baer; 
“From the Photographic Portrait to the Art of 
Expression — Observations and Deductions 
concerning the Dresden International Photo- 
graphic Exposition of 1909,” by Willi Warstat. 
The volume, in literary and pictorial respects, 
is worthy the serious consideration of every 
thoughtful worker, and is warmly commended 
to our readers and friends. Orders will be 
filled by the publisher of PHoTo-ERA. 


Co@éperation is Sometimes Wanting 


Nort long ago we asked a prominent English 
pictorialist to supply technica! data of his print, 
soon to be reproduced in PHoTo-FRA, for pub- 
lication in ‘‘Our Illustrations” department. He 
begged to be excused, stating that since the in- 
tention was purely pictorial, he thought such 
details as much out of place as a label on a 
painting naming the kind of canvas and brushes 
used. Were the data to accompany the actual 
print one might justly complain, but in the pres- 
ent instance there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for objection. A professional photog- 
rapher may also be excused from refusing to 
divulge a secret of his profession upon which a 
portion of his income depends; but an amateur, 
whose aims are purely pictorial, should be less 
mercenary and be willing to do his little share 
toward the advancement of photography as an 
art, as well as the exploitation of his own genius. 

The great men of all times are those who in 
one way or another have made their knowledge 
available to the public; those who have kept the 
details of their achievements to themselves are, 
for the most part, unknown. Some prominent 
photographic pictorialists either forget that 
others may desire to make pictures similar to 
their own, and do not wish it; or else they prefer 
to keep their methods to themselves, fearing 
that others will excel in the use of them. In 
any case it is a regrettable and narrow policy. 

The many letters of commendation which we 
have received from all parts of America tell us 
that ‘Our Illustrations” is one of the most pop- 
ular of the original features in PHOTO-ERA, which 
has not yet been copied by our cotemporaries. 
It is the purpose of PHoTo-ERA to present prac- 
tical information, and particularly to assist be- 
ginners. In no way can this be done better than 
to describe how advanced workers make their 
pictures, and no broad-minded, public-spirited 
person who has the advancement of photog- 
raphy at heart has refused to codperate with us. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Steinheil Lens-Catalog 


THE competition in lenses is as keen as ever 
and the best will surely win out. Meretricious 
lenses, particularly those for which all sorts of 
false claims are made, are sedulously ignored by 
PHOTO-ERA. 

Among the lenses which we heartily recom- 
mend are those constructed by Steinheil & 
Séhne, of Munich. This is one of the oldest and 
most distinguished optical firms in the world, 
and its instruments continue to maintain the high 
reputation they have won by honest and uniform 
merit. The latest Steinheil catalog, issued last 
April, attractively features the Triplar, F/3.8; 
Unofocal, F/4.5; Orthostigmat F/6, F/6.8, F/10, 
F/12, and Apochromat F/g (for three-color 
work); Tele-photo lenses for stand-cameras, also 
for hand-cameras; Orthostigmat Lenses fitted 
to Ibso, Koilos and Compound Shutters, for 
plates from 3} x 4} to 64x 84, and other opti- 
cal specialties. The catalog is admirably printed, 
contains a number of excellent cameo-plate 
half-tones, and a superb four-color print from 
an original painting by C. Steinheil — evidencing 
the high merits of the lenses enumerated. 

Herbert & Huesgen, of New York City, are 
the American agents, and they may be relied 
upon for prompt and strictly honest dealing. 
Send to them for a copy of the Steinheil catalog, 
mentioning PHoTO-ERA. 


Good Goods for Good Pictures 


PHOTOGRAPHY becomes a double pleasure 
when one can always depend for first-class 
results on the materials employed. All the 
products of the celebrated Ilford Company enjoy 
the highest reputation for all the excellences 
required by the most fastidious worker. The 
firm’s bromide papers are a joy to every worker 
familiar with them. The uniform quality of the 
various dry-plates of this firm indicate that they 
are made under the most ideal conditions pos- 
sible. They seem to work equally well in Eng- 
land, and in every clime in the world. 


Cooke Extension-Lenses 


How often one sees things at a distance which 
are attractive to the eye, yet too small on the 
ground-glass to be worth photographing. Users 
of Cooke anastigmats can avoid such disappoint- 
ments by the use of the vest-pocket Extension- 
Lens. This is substituted for the rear glass 
of the normal lens, increasing the size of every 
object in a picture fifty per cent. There is also 
the advantage that the lens is still a doublet with 
a speed of f/1r. The Taylor-Hobson Co., 
1135 Broadway, New York City, will send upon 
request a booklet ‘Helps to Photographers,” 
telling more about this ingenious device. 


A Change in the Goerz Staff 


Mr. AvuGustT STOECKICHT, until recently 
treasurer and manager of the C. P. Goerz Ameri- 
can Optical Company, has been succeeded in 
that capacity by Mr. Fred Schmid, who has been 
with the company for twelve years as superin- 
tendent of the American branch factory. Mr. 
Stoeckicht severed his connection with the firm 
because he intends to take up an entirely dif- 
ferent line of business in Germany. 


Burglars Rob Photo-Supply Store 

DuvrIinc the night of April 11 the well-known 
optical and photo-supply store of A. E. Covelle & 
Co., 350 Boylston Street, Boston, was entered 
and high-class optical goods to the value of $1200 
were taken. Shortly after the regular watchman 
had tried the door, finding everything in order, 
the burglars forced an entrance through the front- 
door and appropriated a large amount of valuable 
loot. When the watchman returned in about 
fifteen minutes he found that the store had been 
robbed. The camera department not 
molested. This was probably because no sign 
was displayed: ‘Take a Kodak with you.” 

The stolen articles include opera and marine- 
glasses on which the firm’s name is plainly 
engraved. 

Photographic Mounts 

Ir is a pleasure to turn the pages of a well- 
printed, artistic catalog of attractive goods, and 
such a volume is the latest complete description 
of its vast line issued by the A. M. Collins Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. Professional photog- 
raphers will always find illustrated in its pages 
a suitable mounting for any sort of photographic 
work, and a copy should be in every studio for 
reference. 


Whom Not to Patronize 

PuHoto-Era< has found it necessary to criticise, 
from time to time, the methods of certain dealers 
and, also, the methods of firms eager to exploit 
the amateur. While, doubtless, severe in our 
strictures of all firms or persons unworthy of 
confidence, PHoTo—-ERA has not the slightest 
intention to cast the least reflection upon the 
dealers as a class, and desires to give every one 
a square deal. 

Dealers, as a rule, are honest, reliable and 
actuated by the best of motives. There are black 
sheep in every profession, and it is the duty of the 
discriminating and fearless editor to warn the 
public against dishonest schemes and practices. 
Fortunately the advertisements contained in 
PHoTo-ERA comprise almost every need of the 
professional, as well as the amateur, and each and 
all of its advertisements are absolutely trustworthy. 
In case of the least doubt, consult PHoTO—ERA. 
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The Euryplan Lens 


AFTER a Critical examination of this excellent 
German lens, soon to become a favorite in this 
country, as it is in England today, we find the 
claims of the makers to be substantiated. The 
Euryplan has been computed by an advanced 
German mathematician and is composed entirely 
of Jena glass from the works of Schott & Gen. 
The lens, in its several series, is constructed at 
the Schulze & Billerbeck’s Optical-Mechanical 
Works, Berlin, Germany. Each lens of the two 
latest series, F/6.5 and F/4.5, is composed of 
two symmetrical and cemented combinations, 
of three lenses each. It is entirely achromatic 
and covers with full aperture, sharp to the edges, 
the size plate as listed; for instance, a 7-inch lens 
a 5x7 plate. The glass used is absolutely 
colorless and resists to the utmost all atmospheric 
influences, hence the lens is adapted particularly 
to use in the tropics. Each combination may 
be used interchangeably, and serves as an 
admirable landscape-objective of nearly double 
the focal length of the complete lens. Hence 
the Euryplan lenses are suitable for manifold 
uses and may be regarded as universal lenses of 
the first rank. As they are, moreover, moderate 
in price, they commend themselves to workers of 
modest means. For full information address the 
American agents, Ralph Harris & Co., Boston. 


Seneca Cameras 


ATTRACTIVE as ever in the past, the latest 
catalog of Seneca cameras presents a line which 
is among the most complete in this country. 
Many improvements are seen this season, yet 
the prices remain unchanged for the most part, 
and are as reasonable in every instance as is 
compatible with high-grade workmanship, for 
which this firm is noted. Any one who intends 
to buy a new camera will do well to send for this 
booklet and examine the new models. 


A Square Deal 


Tus phrase is conspicuously identified with 
the advertisements and house-literature of C. G. 
Willoughby, the well-known dealer in photo- 
graphic supplies, of New York City. His list 
“No. 120” is remarkable for the quantity, 
selection and low prices of photographic ma- 
terials of all kinds. Every worker should send 
for a copy of this comprehensive bargain-list, 
being assured that he will also receive a square 
deal. 


Good Prices for Photographs 


ELSEWHERE in these pages will be found 
an advertisement of a prominent and responsi- 
ble publishing-firm which desires striking and 
original pictures for calendar use. Instead of 
having a sliding-scale of prices, the firm has 
fixed $25.00 cash as the price for each accepted 
picture. Workers should bestir themselves, as 
the time-limit is August 1, 1910. For particulars 


see the advertisement of Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Company. 


The Women’s Federation 


THE Women Photographers of the United 
States will meet for the first time, as a body, and 
as an organization for women, with the National 
Association of the Photographers of America 
at the Annual Convention in Milwaukee, July 
12 to 16. They are distinct, yet fully affiliated 
with the National body. 

The Board of the P. A. of A., alive to the 
growth of the Federation in the past few months, 
has accorded full recognition, wall-space, hours 
and support at this convention. It is the duty 
of every woman photographer to make such a 
show, both individually and as a united body, 
that the purpose and sound business advantage 
of the affiliation shall be firmly established. 
Further information may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, M. Estelle Jenkins, 432 
N. Park Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. 


Summer Photographic School 


CLARENCE H. WHITE, the well-known pic- 
torialist and prominently identified with the 
Photo-Secession movement, and for three years 
lecturer on art in photography at the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, will con- 
duct a class in photography at Seguinland, 
Maine, from July 5 to 26, 1910. F. Holland 
Day, of Boston, will coéperate in the criticism 
of the students’ work. Ladies interested in this 
project may be pleased to know that Mr. White’s 
mother, as well as his wife, will act as chaperons. 
For all information address Mr. White, at 5 
West 31st Street, New York City. 


Postal Photographic Club 


THIs, the pioneer organization of its kind in 
the United States, is now in its 22d year of exist- 
ence, and is still progressing in the full tide of 
prosperity and efficiency. The Club has main- 
tained its full membership for years and has at 
present names on the waiting-list. Its member- 
ship embraces the names of many of the most 
accomplished and distinguished workers in ar- 
tistic photography and its note-books are replete 
with valuable and helpful criticisms by its corps 
of capable and well-informed writers. 

Although the membership is very widely dis- 
tributed geographically, yet at occasional in- 
tervals the members have informal meetings and 
also interchange visits with each other. By this 
means a strong club-feeling is maintained and 
many personal friendships are formed. For the 
past ten years the present officials of the club, 
Chas. E. Fairman, Prest., and G. A. Brandt, 
Secy. and Treas., have been annually reélected. 
A portrait of the latter by J. Will Palmer ap- 
peared in PHoTo-ERA for May. Not only a 
characteristic likeness, it was also a superb ex- 
ample of portrait-work in Mr. Palmer’s forceful 
style. His self-portrait, which appeared in the 
April issue, received the Postal Photographic 
Club prize, as well as an award from PHoTO-ERA. 
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Patrons Pleased 


From every quarter the Bingham Company is 
receiving letters of commendation for Bingo 
paper and chemicals. It must, indeed, be grati- 
fying to have such really praiseworthy products 
so quickly appreciated by the public. 


A Boon to Home Portraitists 


No equipment for taking portraits in the 
home or objects relieved against displeasing 
backgrounds is complete without a compact and 
portable background of suitable character. This 
valuable accessory is made in several varieties 
to suit every condition and is quickly placed in 
position by means of an extremely light and 
compact folding metal carrier which folds in 
three tube sections. 

No worker engaged in permanent or occasional 
portraiture away from his headquarters can 
afford to be without this necessary and inex- 
pensive outfit. We honestly advise every one 
interested to send, at once, for illustrated price- 
list to the makers, Robey-French Co., 34 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Mr. Harris Visits Europe 


RALPH Harris, of the firm of Ralph Harris 
& Co., Boston, has recently returned from 
Europe, where he visited several important 
manufacturing-firms, including the Wellington 
& Ward factory, which his firm represents in the 
United States. He found that this house was 
erecting new buildings owing to the increased 
demand for Wellington products. 


Carbon Tones 

THE Defender Photo-Supply Company has 
every reason to be proud of its latest achievement 
— Carbon Argo in five surfaces, Matte, Gloss, 
Velours, Lustre and Rough. Hitherto this 
product was too slow and the stock inclined 
toward the gray. Now it is more sensitive and 
more brilliant, the stock is white and capable 
of producing vigorous prints from weak negatives. 
Send to Rochester, N. Y., fora free sample. 


Artura’s New Home 
In consequence of consolidation but, more 

particularly, to facilitate the handling of a 
greatly-increased output, the Artura manufactur- 
ing-plant has been transferred from Columbus 
to Rochester, N. Y. 

The dust will gather 

The dust will settle in — Columbus! 


A Common Sense Opaque Projector 

AmoNG the good things that are being de- 
graded into cheap and worthless articles, is the 
opaque projection-lantern, suitable for opaque 
objects, viz., pictures of all kinds, flat objects, 
etc. PHoro-Era steadfastly protested 
against the sale of this meretricious class of 
merchandise, going so far as to engage Mr. 
C. H. Claudy to write strongly on this subject. 
(See PHoto-ERA for January, 1910.) It is with 
satisfaction, therefore, that we recommend to 
our readers the “Franklin” opaque projector 
sold by J. H. Prescott, 175 Ontario Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Entries Close Particulars of 


Society or Title Date 
Japanese-English May 15 
Earl’s Court, London indef. 
London Salon Club Sept. 1 
Fine Arts Society Gallery to 
London Oct. 1 
Municipal Art Museum, Until 
Riga, Russia Sept. 15 
National Union of Hungarian May 15 
Amateur Photographers indef. 
Palace of Fine Arts, Budapeste 
Month of 
Photo-Club, Vienna Aug 
Photo-Industrial Month of 
Brunn, Austria June 
Royal Photographic Society Aug. 19 
R. S. Water-Color Painter’s to 
Gallery, London Sept. 16 


World's Fair, Brussels 
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Men do what is to their interest to 
do and just as quick as they see tt. 


Professional 


is used by the leading photographers for 


several reasons: 


will reproduce exactly what is in the 
negative —tone for tone in all the 
subtle gradations. 


It is the only paper 


absolutely uniform in speed, latitude, 
surface and responding with absolute 
precision to the developing agent. 


| 
No other paper 
| 
| 


It is the only paper 


that is correctly balanced between light | 
and shadow. It’s price is right. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N., Y. | 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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| 
| py photographs will be more artistic if you 
use the film that has chromatic balance. 


Nature is a riot of color. To portray Nature faithfully by photography 
requires a rendering of each color tone in its correct value. Notice the multitude 
of tones in the landscape above. A few are indicated on the margins. Yet many 
of the softer gradations of the original photograph were lost in the mechanical 
process of its reproduction in this magazine. 


f You can make photographs with great range of tone and richness of color 
values if you use 


The Film 


Because of its extraordinary qualities in properly interpreting varied tones, this film 
produces results not possible heretofore without special orthochromatic apparatus. 
It places new possibilities in art photography within the reach of every amateur. 


Ansco Films are easy to work and handle. They have exceptional speed and 
latitude, minimizing uncertainty. Non-curling; non-halation; off-setting is pre- 
vented by perfectly non-actinic black paper and properly-prepared emulsion, 
Made in sizes to fit any film camera. Cost no more than ordinary kinds. 


Give your negatives the best chance by 
printing with CYKO Paper. Insist that 
others who do work for you use CYKO. 


The Ansco line comprises cameras, 
chemicals, everything needed by profes- PHOTO SUPPLIES 
sional or amateur. Sold by progressive in- 
dependent dealers everywhere. Look for 
the Ansco Sign and buy where you see it. 


CYKO PAPER 


No. 20 Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two-volume Photo- 


e pig graphic Library—Free. Ask your dealer or write to 
ANSCO COMPANY, rv Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CRAMER PLATES and CRAMER FILTERS 
represent 
The highest combination of photographic excellence 


For ramer Plates 


SAVE 30 PERCENT 
very Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable. YO 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
o acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 

our name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


1309 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Square Deal 


They all get it at Willoughby’s 
GRAFLEXES, KODAKS, GOERZ, COOKE 
and ZEISS LENSES 


Up-to-the-minute high-grade outfits at square 
deal prices. Send stamp for special Bargain-List 
No. 120 


WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
814 Broadway, New York City 


THE 


PROJECTOPAQUE 


A HIGH-GRADE EFFICIENT LANTERN 


for showing effectively on the screen in natural colors 
and in perfect proportion any opaque object not over five 
inches in diameter. 

Extremely fast portrait-lens, highly intensified light- 
equipment, and a durable Russia iron body in scientific 
relation make a thoroughly practical instrument. In 
every detail it represents the highest perfection that has 
yet been attained in a low-priced outfit. 


$21.50 to $51.50 
Send for catalog and full information 
J. H. PRESCOTT, Distributor 


175 Ontario Street - - Providence, R. I. 


POST-CARD 
VIEWS 


of your own city made to order in 
$7.20 
HAND-COLORED 


2 colors, $5.00 for 1,000 
Made from any fair photograph 
and delivered in two to three 

weeks. Send for samples 

Valentine, Easter, Florals, 
Comics, etc. From maker to 

dealer 


National Colortype Co. 
Dept. 2 Cincinnati, O. 


PHOTO- 
Higgins’ | MOUNTER 
| PASTE 


The kind you are sure to use 
with continuous satisfaction 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The Right Kind of a SHUTTER 


DOES ITS WORK SMOOTHLY, AND DOES IT EVERY 
TIME. The right kind of a shutter is an insurance against 
annoyance and delay. A shutter that has the endorsement 
of years of usage by thousands of the best photographers is 
pretty certain to be about the best obtainable. Such a one is 
the 


PACKARD-IDEAL 


It is made in all sizes and styles for time and instantaneous 
exposures, and each one is sold under an ABSOLUTE GUAR- 
anty. Write for a booklet describing the various styles. 
All dealers carry them, and remember, they are manufac- 
tured only by 


MICHIGAN PHOTO-SHUTTER CO. 


206 East Water Street, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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IN FIRST 
DEVELOPMENT 


If you are tired of “ sickly-looking 
Sepias with a fever-stricken effect,” try 
Kruxo Sepias in first development. 

Kruxo is the only paper on every grade 
and surface of which true Sepia tones can 
be produced in first development. The 
process is easy to work, and is rapidly 
taking the place of the redevelopment and 
other methods among particular photog- 
raphers. 

Everyone knows that in redevelopment 
prints flatten out, losing detail and _bril- 
liancy, as will be seen by comparing a re- 
developed Sepia with a black and white 
print from the same negative. Kruxo 
Sepias made in First-Development show 
every delicate gradation in the negative, 
with rich, transparent shadows and pure 
white high-lights and margins. 

Photographers who are particular about 
the permanency of their prints, will be 
careful about using many of the so-called 
* Sepia Salts,” so widely advertised, some 
of which contain mereury. Kruxo Sepias 
are absolutely permanent—the developers 
used being the same as for negatives and 
for black and white prints. The Sepia 
tones are obtained merely by varying the 
exposure and the strength of the developer. 


Liberal Samples for 10 Cents 


State whether for Professional 
or Amateur use 


KILBORN PHOTO-PAPER CO. 
122-130 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SCHERING 


Established the highest standard for 


PYRO 


SCHERING 


Maintains the same high standard in 
their other developers 


Satrapol Glycine 
Hydroquinone 
Duratol Citol 


Varitone ‘Tablets 


A simple method for re-developing without 
any disagreeable odor any of the 
Gaslight and Bromide Papers and Lantern-Slides 
From Black and White to Green, Blue, 
Brown to Brick Red. 


SCHERING & GLATZ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A Splendid Opportunity 


to become intimately acquainted with the 
life of the greatest American University 


The Harvard Illustrated 
Magazine 
pictures the events and thougnts that are mak- 
ing Harvard Unive the guiding light in 
the educational world. It presents the athletic, 
literary and progressive sides of the college, 
and serves, both to the graduate and to every 
one, as a periodic reminder of his interest in 
the institution. 
Photo-Era . . . » 
Harvard Illustrated Magazine . - _1,50 
Value . $4.50 


Our Price . . $3.00 


Each magazine may be sent to a different 
address. 

Here is a wonderful Bargain. We can make 
up others to order. If this sample offer does 
not include what you want, write us about 
it. Our Subscription Department can quote 
prices on any periodical. 

The Only College Magazine of National Interest 


The Harvard Illustrated Magazine 
30 Abbot Building Cambridge, Mass. 
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Two beautiful, soft, neutral Grays have been added to 
our lines. They are probably the handsomest and most 


usable ever made in paper. They are shown in 


Rhododendron Covers 
Rhododendron Folding Bristols 


Our wholesale paper-houses have them in stock and will be glad to send you 
samples, and so will we. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “STRATHMORE QUALITY ” Mills 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


The New Anastigmat Lens when fitted to your camera will 
give rapid and perfect photographs. 

The Isostigmar Lens is used by the U. S. Govt. and leading 
newspapers and amateurs. 


For Dark Days and Interiors 


Use the wonderful, extra rapid Series I, F/4.5. The ISOSTIGMAR 
is intensely rapid, taking snap-shots in the rain (send for sample photo) 
and sells for half the price of others. 


Liberal Exchange System 


Change your old-style lens for an Isostigmar. Send description. We 
offer liberal terms, or we will send on 10 days’ trial or through your dealer. 


The Franklin Enlarging-Outfits 
are convenient, compact, portable, adapted to all forms 
of light. Price from $24.00 up. Send for lists of 
Isostigmars, Enlarging-Outfits and Photoscript for 
Titling Negatives. 

Send for the New Bargain-List No, 27 
of Cameras and Lenses 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEPT. w. 
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WOLLENSAK “Series A.” 


PORTRAIT-LENS 


You never hear the user of a 
Graflex say "I don’t have much 
luck with my pictures." The 
reason is plain: there is no neces- 
sity for guessing distances with 
the Graflex—the image is seen 
right side up, the size it will ap- 
pear in the negative, up to the 
instant of exposure. 

The Graflex is fitted with a 
Focal Plane Shutter making ex- 
posure of any duration from time 
to 1-1000 of a second, enabling 
you to make snap shots indoors 
or on dark days. 

Graflex Cameras use Plates, 


Film Packs or Roll Film. 


Prices from 
$55.00 to $200.00. 


Catalog free at your dealer's, or 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Miss Elizabeth Brice 
“Series A.” negative by F. C. Bangs 


The “SERIES A.” is a fast medium-priced 
lens working at F/5 and made in five 
sizes, the 8 x 10 selling at $50.00. We 
furnish it either in barrel with iris dia- 
phragm or, at a slight additional charge, 
with our between-the-lens Studio-Shutter. 
It is used by many well-known photog- 
raphers, and can be procured on thirty 
days’ trial from any of the Photo-Stock 
Houses. 

Our leading outfit for speed and view-work 
is the Velostigmat F/6.8 mounted in 
Optimo Shutter, which gives all speeds up 
to 1/300 second. All dealers handle 
Wollensak products. 


Write us for catalog, sent free 


Wollensak Optical Company 
290 Central Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOMOCENTRIC LENSES 


ARE FURNISHED IN FOUR SPEEDS 
F/5.6, F/6.3, F/6.8, F/8 


For long focus, use back combi- 
nation at double the focus for same 
size plate. Exposure can be made 
and stop changed without altering 
focus. 

Send for illustrated catalog. 


U. S. AGENT 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC. 
57 East Ninth Street - - New York City 


HALF-TONES 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


E HAVE made a study of 

reproductions from photo- 
graphs in half-tone and can pro- 
duce by our special process, for 
you, a result which in many cases 
is complimentary to the photo- 
graph itself. We invite vou on 
the basis of merit alone. For a 
true and faithful reproduction of 
your subjects, we would ask the 
privilege to serve you, 


Massachusetts Engraving Co. 
104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Haymarket 1724-1725 


Simplicity of construction, sharpness of definition, brilliancy 
of the image, and chromatic correction, make the 


SERIES lc TESSAR made by 
CARL ZEISS, Jena 


the best lens made for portraiture, cinematograph work and 
all ultra-rapid photography 


104 East 23d Street, New York 


Branches 


OPTICIAN NEW YORK ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 


SOLE U.S. AGENT 


LONDON PARIS 
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Portable 
Backgrounds | |. 


for 


Home - Portraiture 


Hose 
Supporter 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 


Does not tear. 


EASILY AND QUICKLY SET 
UP — OCCUPYING SMALL 
SPACE WHEN NOT IN USE 


Particularly Adapted to Transient Use Consequently saves 


its cost many times 

over in saving of 

stockings, 

— Try them. 

WORN 

BY CHILDREN 

EVERYWHERE 
Sample pair, chil- 

VELVET 

GRIP 1s on 

STAMPED ON THE Loops. 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO. 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SEE THAT 


Spot Cash for Original Photographs 


We will pay $25.00 for every acceptable picture suitable for calendar-reproduction, the negative 
to be delivered upon our acceptance of same. 

We prefer 8 x 10 negatives, but smaller negatives will do if the definition is sufficiently sharp 
} to permit of enlargement. 

The subjects desired cover a very wide scope. Photographs of beautiful children, heads of pretty 
women, attractive outdoor-pictures of every character, aquatic and athletic subjects and, indeed, any 
photographs which tell a story or convey a pleasing sentiment, are suitable for our use. 
| Only unmounted prints or proofs must be submitted for our approval in all cases, and they should 
{ be sent AT ONCE. We shall not purchase prints after August 1. If acceptable, on receipt of 
negative and the proper authority for reproduction, we will forward check immediately. If proofs or 
prints are desired to be returned, when not accepted, return-postage must accompany them. 

As we desire to copyright all accepted negatives, we must have positive assurance that not even 

one print has been made, and that they are the property of the persons submitting them. In cases 
where child-subjects, or persons under age, are submitted, written permission from parent or guardian 
must be furnished. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 Largest General Printing-E i in the United States 
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Pictures 


are a source of profit and 
pleasure to the owner of a 


SENECA 
PENNY- PICTURE OUTFIT 


Simple to handle. Makes 1, 2, 4, 9, 15, 24 or 48 
excellent pictures on one plate. 


The Outfit includes our regular 8x10 Competitor 
Camera with %x'¥4 Rapid Convertible Lens, f:8 and 
Uno Automatic Shutter; Multiplying-Attachment; 8x10 
and 5x7 Plate-Holder; Tripod and Carrying-Case. 


Showing 
Multiplying 
Back 


Instruction-Book Free 


Outfit Complete 
$38.00 


Ask your dealer to show 
you. If he does not have 
one, write us. 


Write for the 1910 


Seneca General 
Catalog. SHOWING COMPLETE OUTFIT 
Seneca Camera Mfg. Co. 


Dept. G. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Largest Independent Camera Makers in the World 
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This photograph taken with a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
TESSAR LENS 


illustrates some of its remarkable qualities. 

@ Speed, definition, covering power, brilliance are 
characteristic features of Tessar. 

@ The TESSAR has won in the race for suprem- 
acy. It has made the greatest record of any lens 
on the market. You can easily prove why by trying 
one yourself. 

@ Set of sample prints showing scope of the TESSAR 
LENS on receipt of ten cents. Descriptive litera- 
ture at photo dealers or direct from us. 


Laboratory Apparatus, or any Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 
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HAYDEN 
FILM -TANK 


Takes all sizes up to 4x 5, 
Best, simplest and most improved film- 
tank on the market. Does perfect work. 


Hayden’s Improved 
Film Printing-Frame 


Prints made from the 
roll-film in strip; any 
part of negative may be 


placed on any part of the 

printing-paper. Also 
has movable set of 
mats; can be adjusted 
to any position on 
negative and locked, 
making all prints 
alike. 


Hayden’s 
Converti- 
ble Plate- 


Frame with 


Postal Attach- 
ment 


6% x8% $1.50 Sx 10 $1.75 


Postal attachment with each frame, 
makes postal prints from any part of 
negative, and for making prints from 
films. 


Hayden’s Convertible 


Plate-Tank $ 3 50 


Two sizes, 5x 7 and 8 x 10 each 
Develops all sizes of plates from 1 inch square up to 8 x 10. 
Develops 12 plates at once. 

Hayden’s Tank-Developer, 6 packages 
for 25 cents 


’s Dry-Plates, the best for studio and ama- 
Hayden's y teur work. Send for catalog 


No. 11, giving full description of our specialties. 


A.C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
United Photographic Stores, Montreal, Canadian Agts. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS 


All kinds of pressed and polished glass for photographic 
use, thin, extra thin, ground and polished. 

Extra white and extra plane glass for microscope prep- 
arations, lantern-slides, etc. 

All kinds of colored glass for photographic uses, includ- 
ing color-screens, ray-filters, etc. 

Glass in the rough for optical and spectacle-uses. 

I supply the most important firms in the world who use 
these goods. Send for catalog. 


J. SCORY 


162, Faubourg St.-Martin, Paris, France 


The lightest, the most com- 
pact, the easiest to load and 
operate of all cameras for 
popular sized pictures—and 
you can prove it at the dealers. 


Film 


Suitable for the beginner or the most 
experienced photographer. 

To load, open back, drop in Premo 
Film Pack, close back and it’s done. 

To make successive pictures, pull 
out successive film pack tabs and press 
the bulb. 

Load them in any light, develop the 
film by tray or tank, or have some one 
do it for you, as you choose. 

Film Premos No. 1 with single valve 
automatic shutter and R. R. lens, 3!4 x 414, 
$10.00; 314 x 5!3, $12.50; 4x 5, $12.50; 
5 x 7, $20.00. 

Film Premos No. 3 with double valve 
automatic shutter, Planatograph lens and 
rack and pinion for focusing, 3!4 x 414, 
$21.00; 314 x 515, $23.00; 4.x 5, $23.00. 

Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes of Premos 
at prices from $2.00 to $200.00, free at the dealer's, 
or mailed on request. 

IMPORTANT —In writing, please be sure 
to specify Premo Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPEED and CONTRAST 


PRIME REQUISITES OF THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Are among the many distinguishing characteristics 
which place 


CARBON 


IN THE LEAD 


DOES NOT BLOCK IN THE SHADOWS 


FIVE SURFACES 


Matte, Gloss, Velours, Lustre and Rough 


SOLD BY ALL INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


DEFENDER PHOTO-SUPPLY CO. 
ARGO PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SHUTTERS 


GOERZ LENSES 


For all kinds of photographic work, give results 
that no other lenses can even approach 
C. P. GOERZ wa gem COMPANY, Office and Factory: 79 East 130th Street, New York 
ee Lenses, Goerz Binoculars and Goerz Cameras 
Dealers’ Distributing Agencies: For Middle Wests Burke & James Chicago: isco: Hi 
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For sparkle and detail 


print it on 


Five surfaces yielding black or 


sepia tones. 


ARTURA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EURYPLAN 


POPULAR GERMAN LENS 
Latest Construction Most Luminous 


A symmetrical double anastigmat of highest 
optical excellence. Positively one of the best 
scientifically-made lenses ever imported. 


Awarded silver medal at the International 
Photographic Exposition at Dresden, 1909 


Obtainable from all dealers or the sole American 
agents 


Send for Price-list 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


WELLINGTON 
PAPERS 


BROMIDE. For enlargements of the highest quality. 
Rich blacks, pure whites and delicate half-tones. 


S.C. P. A gaslight paper yielding brilliant results and 
prints of uniform richness and distinctive quality. 


SELF-TONING. A printing-out paper very simple to 
work. Produces beautiful rich tones and permanent 
prints by the use of hypo only. 


Send for booklets and price-list 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Importers and United States Agents 


OAP 
PERFECTION 


FERD. MULHENS. 
Covocne % Germany. 
BRANCH. 


| MULHENS & KROPFF. 
Broaoway, NewYoun.NY. 


SEND (5 STAMPS 
FOR FULL SIZE SAMPLE CAKE 


Reflex 
Cameras 


REGULAR 
4x5andix7 


LONG-FOCUS 


4x5and5x7 


Simplicity in construction and operation. 
Fastest and most accurate shutter. 


JUNIOR REFLEX 
34% x4 (fixed focus) 
Suitable for beginners as well as advanced ama- 
teurs, and adapted to plates or film-pack. 
Price complete, $12.00 


With either one Holder or Adapter 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog and sample print to 


REFLEX CAMERA CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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RECOGNIZED THE WORLD OVER 
BY THOSE WHO KNOW 


“AGFA” METOL “AGFA” GLYCIN 

“AGFA” AMIDOL “AGFA” EIKONOGEN 

“AGFA” ORTOL “AGFA” PYRO 
“AGFA” HYDROKINONE 
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BERLIN ANILINE WORKS - 213-215 Water St. New York 


WHEN YOU WANT THE BEST 


ENSIGN 
FILM 


Crisp, Clear Negatives, with Better 
Gradation than you’ve ever had before 


NON-CURLABLE 


FIT ALL MODERN FILM-CAMERAS AND 
DEVELOPING-MACHINES 


STR 
N 


At dealers or direct from 


G. GHNNERT 


(Agent) 


: 4 A 


Korona 
View-Cameras 


Many distinctive features of practical value 
make it advisable for you to examine these 
cameras. You will appreciate the extra bellows- 
length, the large size of the lens-board, the nice 
action of the ground-glass frame, THE EASE 
WITH WHICH THE HOLDER MAY BE 
INSERTED, the bed-brace, smooth working of 
the rack and pinion, latitude in the adjustment 
of the rising-front and swing-back. — 
In addition, there are many other advantages"and 
little details which all help to make the KORONA VIEW the pre-eminent camera for 
commercial work of all kinds, 


The Korona View 


is a beautiful camera in appearance and a decided improvement in view- 
camera construction. 


EXAMINE A KORONA VIEW YOURSELF 


We want to send you our catalog of KORONA Cameras and Photographic Lenses with 
the address of our representative in your abner | 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 


765 South Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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You may own a KORONA CAMERA for some t 
time and be unconscious of the many superior j 
features of its construction, but you cannot fail 
to realize that it is giving you absolute satisfac- i 
tion and that it meets in every way your concep- 

tion of a practical camera adapted to the modern 
practice of photography. When we finish a 
KORONA CAMERA, we have done our best to 
make it give eternal satisfaction, and it represents 
over fifteen years of constant improvement, also 
more fine workmanship and a better lens equip- 
ment than any other camera sold for the same 
price. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 


765 South Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N.Y- ah 


Shoppers will find Rest and 
Diversion at 


The BIJOU DREAM 


545 Washington St., Boston, U.S. A. 
B. F. KEITH, Proprietor 


Open from 9 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m., 10 cents; 2 p.m. to 10.30 p.m., 20 cents 


‘~ JOSEPHINE CLEMENT, Manager 
High-class motion-pictures and stereopticon views relating 
to current events and matters of local interest, Excellent 
music, instrumental. permanent stock- 
company will produce a one-act play as part of the pro- 
gram. Change of bill weekly. 


Convertible Anastigmat produces an image uniformly and sharply defined 
and brilliantly luminous with full aperture. 

This is the quality of lens you require for rapid instantaneous work, 
short exposure in poor light, flashlights and all other kinds of photography 
where everything depends upon the ability of the lens to o results of 

finest technical excellence. Consider the advantage of a convertible 
lens and test the capabilities of the Series 11 TURNER-REICH not in 
comparison with the inferior types of lenses, BUT OTHER Anastigmat 


‘Ailes test of a Turner-Reich Lens, without obligation will prove 
to you its decided merits. 
Send now for the 1910 Catalog of Korona Cameras and 
Photographic Lenses, and the address of your local 
dealer for a personal inspection of the Korona line 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
765 South Clinton Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


SATISFACTION AND SAVING 
“ARE SECURED BY USING) 


BINGO. 


GASLIGHT PAPER & POST CARDS 
AND 
BINGHAM DEVELOPERS 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET aS 
BINGHAM COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
(THE PHOTO CiTY) 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


LANTERN -SLIDES - COLORED 
Finest Quality of Work $5.00 a dozen 
Slides made to order from negatives, photographs, 
half-tones, drawings, etc. Samples sent. 
EDWARD LITTLE ROGERS 
Box 2899 Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTURA ENLARGEMENTS 


Made on Artura Carbon Black Paper from any 
size film or plate negative 
8 x 10— 20 cents each 11 x 14—40 cents each 
14 x 17— 50 cents each, post-paid 
Work Guarantced Negatives Returned 
Bodine’s French Pictorial Lens: For those soft, sketchy 
effects that make prize-winning pictures, for land- 
scapes or portraits. Speed £.5. 3 sizes, 3} x 44 to5x7 
in cells to fit any standard make of shutter. Price, s 5 
High-grade developing and printing for Amateurs. Supplies 
for Gum, Kallitype, and Carbon Workers. ; 
These and other new and interesting specialties described 
in our new catalog, a copy of which will be sent free 
upon request. Photo Supply Dealers and Finishers 
send for our money-making offer. 
Representatives wanted THE PHOTO CRAFTS SHOP 
everywhere Dept. C. Racine, Wis, 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


$83 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


FOR SALE 


ARISTO PRINTING-CABINET, complete, virtually new, used 
only a few times. Cost $45.00. Will se// low for cash. Also two 
arc-lights, a. c., 8.00 each. One 5x7 Reflex camera, no lens, 
$20.00. Address Mr. G., 1075 Boylston St., Suite.1, Boston. 


FOR SALE — A BARGAIN. 11 x 14 New York studio-outfit 
complete with extra holders, etc. 11x 14 Goerz portrait-lens, etc., 
total cost 3300.00. Willsell very /ow for cash. Address H. W. L., 
care of PHoTo-Era. 


Enlargements 
Big discounts on 1910 cameras. Wholesale prices on 
Korona and Seneca goods. We have —as an example — 
a 4% folding plate-camera, with bulb and hose, 
automatic shutter complete with plate-holder, $3.0. 
Write for complete price-list of cameras and supplies, 
dereloping-papers, etc, 
BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS 
The Better Kind 
made on English or American papers, 8 x 10, 45 cents, 
postpaid. Get our complete price-list. We develop 
6 and 12 exposures at 10 and 15 cents per spool. 


WRIGHT — PHOTO-SUPPLIES 


Racine, Wis. 


WANTED 


WANTED — No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak. State condition and 
price. Address W. A. T., Care of PHoro-Era. 


SPECIALTIES 


MOUNT YOUR PHOTO-PRINTS with ‘ Engel’s Quick-Way 
Art-Corners!’’ Neatest and best way. No paste required! Trial 
Package and Free Den Souvenir for 10c. Dealer or direct. Sales 
Dept. P. E. ENcet Mre. Co., Engel Bldg., Chicago. 


DON’T SPOIL SO MANY PLATES — Every plate will be a good 
one if you use the Simplimeter. Send $1.00 for a Simplimeter 
right now and cut down the cost of supplies. Made as part of a 
handsome, leather, pocket money-case. SimpPLiMeTER Co., Not 
Inc., 158 High St., Blue Island, Il. 


Daguerreotype s Restored 
By BALDWIN COOLIDGE 
Photographic Specialist 
410a BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., Room 3 


THE LENS “etling tor $5.00 


That will screw into your present shutter 
3} =x Si 425 
and produce 


Studio Portrait- Effects 
STANWOOD F/5 (U.S. 1} 


We make other lenses too 
Send for complete Catalog 11 


Standard Optical Co., Newark, N. J. 


LOOK 
The New Record Plate 


Is the BEST dry-plate 
made for the price 


We are now located in our new and up-to-date 
factory, with all new and improved machinery, 
and are prepared to fill orders promptly. 

Write for our price-list and discounts. 


THE RECORD DRY-PLATE CoO. 
147 Center Ave., Abington, Mass. 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTEES 


the trustworthiness of every adverti which 


investigation. 


was dated. 


advertisers as will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
accepting advertisements and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
Thus our subscribers, in patronizing the advertisers we vouch for, protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a subscriber be subjected to unfair or dis- 
honest treatment, we will do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in answering the 
advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing as the medium in which it was seen. The com- 
plaint, however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the advertisement 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher 


Our object is to secure only such 
We exercise the greatest care in 


's in its pages. 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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ONE OF MANY 


CUPERTINO, CALIFORNIA, 


December 17, 1909. 
Dear Mr. FRENcH:— 


I wish to convey to you my appreciation of 1909 
Puoro-Era, and I hope you will be able to maintain 
its high literary and artistic standard during the years to 
come. 

I admire your cosmopolitanism, your true feeling for 
the beautiful, that enables you to place before us so 
many charming and fascinating illustrations by world- 
famous photographers. 

How much better this is than a narrow nationalism 
that refuses to acknowledge any merit outside its own 
boundaries. 

I like the tone of your journal— it is thoroughbred, 
calm, rational, clean, discriminating; encouraging the right, 
discountenancing the wrong. 

The commercial section of your journal reflects credit 
on your judgment, it is managed with so much tact and 
manly dignity, in striking contradistinction to those 
degenerates who scream so loudly for the almighty dollar, 
regardless of every one’s nerves and sensibilities. 

All things considered, I think PHoro-Era is a model 
production well nigh perfect. It is a credit to photography, 
a fine advertisement to Boston, an aid to civilization, and 
a joy to all who understand a good thing when they 
see it. 


Wishing you every prosperity, 
Cordially yours, 
CLAUDE H. SIMSON. 


This letter, entirely unsolicited and from a stranger, was received by 
the publisher of PHOTO-ERA during Christmas week 
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THE COLLINEAR 


For the Widest Range of Work— 
where one lens is used for a great variety of purposes, 
including groups, instantaneous work, landscapes, archi- 
tecture, copying and enlarging, requiring infinite definition 
with a flat field—choose Collinear Series III. 

For Extra Rapid Work with focal plane 
shutter—work requiring extreme high speed—a lens so 
, a that instantaneous views may be made on "gray 

lays," use the Collinear Series I]. This lens has the 

sharpness of definition, brilliancy, flatness of field and 
depth of focus to a degree reached only by the makers 
of the famous 


Heliar Lens F:4.5 


For Portraits, Groups, Motion Pictures, Enlarging and 
any work calling for the best of lens qualities. 


\ 


Makers of the. Famous Collinear and Dynar Lenses; 


pes, and Microscopes, also the 
S hom of F Voigtlander Reflex and Voigtlander Metal Cameras 
Covering 
Power. Booklets on Lenses and Cameras on request. 


AMERICAN BRANCHES 
617-631 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


VOIGTLANDER & SOHN OPTICAL WORKS 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


With Your Hand Camera 


You can make portraits with an ordinary 
hand camera, full size of the plate, by 
using the... . 


IDEAL PORTRAIT LENS 


Simply slip this supplementary lens over 
the hood of your rectilinear. It trans- 
forms the rectilinear into a_ practical, 
quick-acting portrait lens that enables you 
to produce portraits of any size that the 
plate will permit. Increases the relative 
aperture and make the lens work about 
20 per cent faster. With the Ideal 
Portrait Lens you are in position to make 
portraits of the same softness and round- 
. ness of professional photographs. 

The lens is mounted in a neat brass cell, nickel plated and polished. 
See that our name and the trade-mark "The Ideal" are stamped in the cell. 


Price for lenses up to 134 inches in diameter $1.50 
Other sizes up to 3 inches. Prices on application. 


Ask your dealer for circular on the Ideal Portrait Lenses. 


BURKE & JAMES tespsnes “st CHICAGO 


In corresponding with advertisers please mention PHOTO-ERA 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


TAKE AKODAK WITH YOU 


It is now nearing your vacation time 
and, wherever it is to be, you surely want 
to ‘*Take a Kodak with you’’, With 
the Kodak in your pocket or a corner of 
your suit case—a good supply of N. C. 
Kodak film and some Velox post cards, 
you can increase the pleasures of your 
vacation days and let the folks and friends 
at home see things as you see them by 
mailing eacha card every day. 

Then, again, you are ina new territory 
with its points of interest—with pretty 
scenes that you will want to add to your 
album of Kodak prints. Pictures that 
will perpetuate your 1910 vacation days 
—pictures that will tell your vacation 
story better than words. 

Bring home a complete set of negatives 
with you—print them at your leisure— 
arrange them in proper order in an album 
and you will have a permanent record of 
the trip that will keep its many pleasures 


alive in your memory for the years to 


come. 


KODAK METAL TRIPOD. 


The accompanying _ illustra- 
tion shows this tripod with one 
leg extended—the other two tele- 
scoped. It is rigid when extended 
and easily carried when folded 
as the sections are short. 

Each section automatically 
locks as it is drawn out into 
position, thus making the tripod 
any desired height. 

The upper section is black 
| enamel finish and the other sec- 
tions are nickeled. All sections 
of the legs are made of brass tub- 
ing. The revolving head is nickel 
plated and buffed and the tripod 
either folded or extended has an 
appearance of quiet elegance. 

If through an accident or 
wear any part of the tripod 
becomes inoperative, any section 


may be readily taken apart and repaired. 
These tripods are especially neat in 
construction—attractive in finish and gen- 
eral appearance and convenient in use. 
Made in two sizes. No. 1 is made in 
four sections measuring 48% inches when 
fully extended and 15 inches when closed 
—weight 2434 ounces. No. 2 is made in 
five sections measuring 49% inches when 
fully extended and 13% inches when 
closed—weight ounces. 


The Price. 
Kodak Metal Tripod No.1,- - - - - $2.50 
Kodak Metal Tripod No. 2,- - - - - 3.25 


THE KODAK FILM TANK. 


Tank development of Kodak films is so 
simple—so certain that by following 
directions implicitly good results are bound 
to follow. Long experience or great 
technical knowledge is not required as 
the whole operation is so nearly auto- 
matic. 

In a tank developed film the negatives 
are free from light fog because they are 
developed in absolute darkness. The 
negatives are not scratched or spotted by 
contact with the hands because the hands 
do not touch them during development. 
In fact there are none of the defects so 
common to darkroom developed nega- 
tives. 

When it comes to convenience the com- 
parison is in favor of the tank too. No 
waiting for a chance to get a dark-room— 
just load the tank when and where you 
please and get perfect results, 

The Kodak film tank consists of a wind- 
ing box, a light-proof apron and a heavily 
nickeled brass solution cup. The entire 
outfit can be packed in the box making it 
self contained and compact. It is made 
in various sizes to accommodate all Kodak 
and Brownie films. Let the Kodak 
dealer show it to you. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


LENS EQUIPMENT. 


Having recognized the growing demand 
for high grade speed lenses, we entered 
into an extended series of rigid tests and 
comparisons and about a year ago we 
offered the Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens 
as a special equipment for the Kodak. 
The increasing popularity of this lens is 
proof positive that it has made good. 

It is made accord- 
ing to the famous Zeiss 
formula by expert lens 
makers especially for 
the Kodak—hence the 
name Zeiss-Kodak. 

The Zeiss-Kodak is 
an anastigmat lens 
working at the large 
6.3 aperture F, 6. 3. 
This large aperture or opening allows a 
great amount of light to pass through the 
lens thereby shortening the length of ex- 
posure necessary to secure a full timed 
negative. 

With this special equipment it is pos- 
sible to photograph rapidly moving objects 
as it will work perfectly at the high speed 
of 1/200 second in good light with the 
ordinary type of shutter and in 1/1000 ofa 
second with the focal plane. 

Then, again, when the light is not so 
good—say slightly cloudy—the speed of 
thislens will permit of very short exposures. 

For home portraiture this speed is very 
desirable as it is possible to make short 
indoor exposures witha Zeiss-Kodak lens, 
thus catching the fleeting expression or 
pose which is always the most natural in 
either children or adults. Portraits made 
with this lens also possess that pleasing 
diffusion produced by portrait lenses. 
The background will be softened and sub- 
dued when the lens is used wide open and 
focused on the sitter. 

This lens merits its popularity and if 
you are interested in high speed equip- 
ment, consult the Kodak dealer. The 
price is moderate and we offer this special 
equipment with all focusing Kodaks except 
the No. 3B Quick Focus. 


Anastigmat 


COLORED VELOX PRINTS. 


Velox lends itself to coloring with 
water colors but there is a special water 
color which we now furnish particularly 
adapted to coloring photographic prints 
and made with special reference to use in 
connection with Velox paper. 

These water colors are known as 
‘*Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps’’ 
and are put up in the form of paper sheets, 
impregnated with the various colors: 
These sheets are furnished in twelvé 
shades or colors bound in booklet form. 
Each sheet is divided into squares about 
the size of a postage stamp by perfora- 
tions and each little square is sufficient for 
the average amount of coloring to be done 
at one sitting. 

You simply tear a little square or 
stamp of the desired color from the book- 
let, put it in a little water and your color 
is ready for use. 

With this outfit you can color prints 
from some of your favorite negatives very 
effectively. For example, the picture of 
the ‘‘ Fleur de lis’’, made with the por- 
trait attachment which appears on an- 
other page, would be an excellent subject 
for a colored Velox print, and you, no 
doubt, have some subjects fully as good for 
the purpose. 

Flower studies, landscapes, portraits 
and in fact nearly every subject is suitable 
for coloring, although portraits are the 
more difficult and should not be colored 
too heavily. Just a suggestion of flesh 
tint is all that is needed. 

Either black prints or Sepia prints 
may be colored, but in either case a 
rather light print should be used—a print 
that is not developed too dark. 

Get one of these color outfits from the 
dealer and color some Velox prints. You 
will find it a very fascinating recreation. 


The Price. 
Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps, 
Complete booklet, 12 colors, - - - $0.25 
Separate color leaves, (two sheets) - -  .05 
Set of three special brushes, per set, - - 50 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT. 


Costs but fifty cents—small enough to 
slip into the vest pocket—attached or de- 
tached instantly—simple and efficient when 
used in connection with the Kodak for 
close range work. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the same subject photographed with and 
without the portrait attachment. 


Fleur de lis photographed at a distance of 28 inches 
with portrait attachment, 


x 

Fleur de lis pee. at a distance of 6 feet 

without the aid of the portrait attachment. 

This attachment is simply an extra lens 
used in front of the regular Kodak lens 
and makes it possible to work within 28 
inches of the subject with focusing Kodaks 
and within 42 inches of the subject with 
the set focus Kodaks. 

It is excellent for portraits and for 
detail work of ever kind. Always have 
one with you. 


EASTMAN N-C 
KODAK FILM 


for Kodak days—vacation days. 
It is dependable and uniform— 
orthochromatic and of high speed 
and quality. 


AT ALL 
KODAK DEALERS 
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Accuracy in timing is essential 
in producing good prints on devel- 
oping-out paper. 


THE EASTMAN 
TIMER 


will split seconds 
for you. One 
complete revo- 
lution of the hand 
every minute. 
Large dial easily 
read in subdued 
light. 


Price, $2.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers. 
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KODAK 
FILM TANK 


“The daylight dark-room.” 


Compact and light—automati- 
cally develops perfect negatives 
for anybody, anywhere, any time. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
All dealers. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For snappy prints, full of 
detail in black or sepia tone, 


VELOX 


There’s a grade of Velox 
paper to fit every negative, and 
a variety of surfaces to choose 
from. 


Get a copy of ‘* The Velox Book ''—free at the dealers or from us by mail. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For post card prints of carbon 
quality use 


Aristo Gold 
Post Cards 


Rich sepia or purple tones produced by simply 
printing, washing and fixing. The toning chemicals 
are in the cards. 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
All Dealers. 
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